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ALDERMANN 
A Supposep ANGLICISM IN GERMAN 


In German literature of the eighteenth century the word Alder- 
mann occurs a number of times and has generally been looked upon 
as an adaptation of the English alderman. In the first volume of 
the DWb. Grimm says: “ Aldermann, m. primarius, senator, im 
vorigen jh. nach dem engl. alderman, ags. aldorman, wider den 
sprachgeist eingefiihrt, der altermann fordert.” Weigand’s 
Deutsches Wb.° (1909) says: “ Aldermann, M. Altester in seiner 
Wiirde als Ratsherr oder iiberhaupt als Vorstand. Schon mhd. (in 
mitteld. Quellen) aldirman, aber erst wieder in den %0er Jahren 
des 18. Jh. auftauchend, und zwar entlehnt aus engl. alderman 
“ Ratsherr,” ags. ealdorman, “ Fiirst, Vornehmer.” Paul in his 
Deutsches Wb.? (1908) simply states: “aus engl. alderman aufge- 
nommen.” Grimm’s statement as to the English origin of the 
form Aldermann is repeated in deVries’ Woordenboek der Neder- 
landsche Taal (1898) s. v. olderman and in the Middelneder- 
landsche Woordenboek of Verwijs and Verdam (1903) s. v. 
ouderman. 

Klopstock first used the word in his Gelehrtenrepublik, 1774, 
which is Grimm’s oldest reference. All other quotations given by 
Grimm go back to Klopstock’s use with the possible exception of 
the one from Voss. Goethe’s phrase “ die biedersten Aldermanns- 
wahrheiten ” is found in a letter to Schénborn, June 10, 1774, in 
which he gives an enthusiastic account of “ Klopstocks herrliches 
Werk.” Late in life, in the ballad Der getrewe Eckart (1815) 
Goethe uses the word again: 

Und wenn euch, ihr Kinder, mit treuem Gesicht 
Ein Vater, ein Lehrer, ein Aldermann spricht, 
So horchet und folget ihm piinktlich! 
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Loeper in his commentary calls the word “ Bildung Klopstocks 
nach dem englischen alderman” and refers to Grimm. 

Voss uses the expression in the poem Am Geburtstag (1794) :+ 

Wir sehn den Aldermann 

Mit abgebleichten Haren, 
In a note which Grimm evidently overlooked he states: “ Alder- 
mann, bei den sassischen Vélkern Altester, an Jahren, oder (wie 
Graf, Greve) an Amtswiirde.” To the Low German Voss it is a 
familiar word and title which he considers advisable to explain to 
his High German readers. 

Klopstock’s Gelehrtenrepublik, the literary starting point of the 
word in the eighteenth century, begins with the sentence: “ Die 
Republik besteht aus Alderminnern, Ziinften, und Volke.” The 
section entitled “ Von den Aldermannern” begins: “ Die Alder- 
manner werden aus allen Ziinften gewahlt.” In a note he states: 
“ Aldermann ist ein altes deutsches Wort.”? It is quite evident 
that Klopstock is not thinking of the English word alderman, 
which in the eighteenth century and to-day means “ Ratsherr.” 
If lexicographers had considered the connection in which the word 
is used so frequently in the Gelehrtenrepublik, they would not 
have concluded that Klopstock had taken over the English word 
alderman. “ Aldermann,” as used in the Gelehrtenrepublik, is 
indeed, as Klopstock says, an old German word, which for cen- 
turies had been used in various forms as name and title of the 
representative or head of a guild of merchants or craftsmen. The 
“ Alderminner” in the Gelehrtenrepublik are representatives of 
the “ Ziinfte ” and chosen by them and from them. It is true the 
English word alderman was formerly used in exactly the same 
sense but that does not change the fact that Klopstock’s “ Alder- 
mann” has centuries of German usage back of it. Klopstock 
doubtless knew the English word alderman in the sense of 
“ Ratsherr,” member of the city council, but in that sense the 
word is not used in the Gelehrtenrepubhik. 

It is possible, though not at all probable, that Klopstock knew 
the older meaning of the English alderman, i. e. head of a guild. 
In that sense, to be sure, the word was little used in the eighteenth 


1 Simmtliche Gedichte, Kinigsberg, 1902, v, 68. 
* Klopstocks simmtliche Werke, Leipzig, Gischen, 1823, x11, 17. 
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century, it was practically obsolete. The last quotation for 
alderman = head or governor of a guild given in the NED belongs 
to the year 1649. Johnson’s Dictionary (1755) has no reference 
connecting the word with the old guilds, but English-German and 
German-English dictionaries of the eighteenth century do give 
English alderman in the old sense of head of a guild. Cf. Ludwig, 
Teutsch Englisches Lexicon, 1716: “ Altermann einer Gilde, der 
gildemeister an alderman of some guild.” The phrase is also found 
in the edition of 1789. bers, German-English Dictionary, 
Leipzig 1796: “ Alterleute in den Ziinften und Amtern . . . the 
Elders or Aldermen of some Guild or Fraternity. Altermann, der, 
einer Gilde, der Gildemeister, an alderman of a Guild.” But even 
if Klopstock knew this older sense of the English alderman when 
he wrote the Gelehrtenrepublik, his “Aldermann ” is not an adapta- 
tion from the English, but it is an old German word, as he declares 
himself, for the existence of which there is abundance of evidence. 

Wieland in the opening lines of Musarion refers to Diogenes as 
“ Aldermann der Cyniker,” a quotation also given by Grimm. It 
is Klopstock’s use of the word confirmed by the fact that the first 
editions of the poem of 1768 and 1769 do not contain it as they 
appeared before the Gelehrtenrepublik. It was inserted in a later 
edition.® 

Adelung (1774) does not give the form “ Aldermann,” at the 
time he could not have known Klopstock’s Gelehrtenrepublik, but 
he gives the High German “der Altermann, plu. die Alterleute ” 
and defines it as “derjenige der unter mehrern der Alteste ist, 
und um deswillen gewisse Vorziige vor andern geniesset. Besonders 
fiihren diesen Namen noch in Niedersachsen die Vorsteher der 
Kaufleute, Handwerker oder anderer Innungen, welche sonst auch 
Alteste, Oberiilteste, Handwerkmeister, imgleichen Altermann- 
schaften genannt werden. An einigen niedersichsischen Orten 
belegt man auch die Kirchenvorsteher mit diesem Namen.” In 
a note he refers to the Anglo-Saxon Halderman and continues: 
“Ubrigens ist dieses Wort nur allein in Niedersachsen und den 
damit verwandten Sprachen iiblich. Nieders. Olderman, Engl. 
alderman, Schwed. Alderman, Din. Oldermand.” He concludes 
with a reference to the glossaries of Spelman and Haltaus. 


* Cf. Wielands Werke, Berlin, 1909, 1. Abt., vm, 179. 
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Campe in his Wérterbuch (1807) refers under “ Aldermann ” 
to Altermann: “besonders im Niederdeutschen (wo man auch 
hiaufig das Englische Aldermann dafiir zu gebrauchen pflegt) ein 
Vorsteher der Kaufleute, Handwerker oder anderer Innungen, 
sonst Altester, Oberiltester, Handwerksmeister und Altermann- 
schaft genannt. In einigen Gegenden heissen so auch die Kirchen- 
vorsteher. Dann uneigentlich, die Altermanner in der gelehrten 
Welt, in den Geschiaftskreisen, alte verdienstvolle Gelehrte und 
Geschiftsminner (Veteranen).” He quotes from one of his own 
works: “Nur etwas weniger Kialte und Gleichgiiltigkeit von 
Seiten der Alterminner unsers gelehrten Freistaats.” He uses 
here “ Altermiinner” in exactly the same sense as Klopstock’s 
“ Aldermanner,” but purist that he was, he avoids Klopstock’s 
form which he believed to be English. 

Heyse-Lyon’s Fremdwérterbuch (1896) gives under “ Alder- 
mann” first the English meaning, then continues: “auch friiher 
in Deutschland aus dem Englischen heriibergenommene Bezeich- 
nung eines Ortsrichters, Altesten, Ratsherrn: Aldermann z. B. 
in Goethes getreuem Eckart.” 

Sanders, frequently so unreliable in his etymologies, is the only 
one of modern lexicographers who is clearly aware of the Low 
German origin of the form. Under “ Aldermann” he refers to 
“ Altermann ” which he defines as “ Vorsteher, Altester,” with a 
quotation from Eichhorn, Deutsches Privatrecht (1845) p. 900: 
“Die Gerechtsame der Zunft werden durch ihre Vorsteher (Zunft- 
meister, Obermeister, Gildemeister, Altermanner) ausgeiibt.” He 
refers to Adelung’s “ Altermann” and continues: “ Hiaufig in 
urspriinglich niederdeutscher Form, der Aldermann.” His quota- 
tions for this form are the same as in Grimm. 

The view of the English origin of “ Aldermann ” seemed to be 
corroborated in the eighteenth century by the fact that many 
translators of English works rendered the English alderman in the 
sense of Ratsherr by “ Aldermann,” plu. “ Aldermanner.” It was 
not really a translation but merely the taking over of an English 
word with a German ending. A few examples of this careless 
manner must suffice. Swift’s Marchen von der Tonne, Altona, 
1729, p. 97: “es haben sowol die Alten als auch die Neuern die 
Anmerckung gemacht, dass ein rechter Criticus einer Hure und 
einem Aldermanne gleichet, und seine Titel, oder seine Natur 
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niemals ableget.” The same passage we find in Gottsched’s Neuer 
Biichersaal der schinen Wissenschaften III, 278 (1746) according 
to Reichel’s Gottsched Wérterbuch. Gottsched also speaks of 
London’s “ Alderminner.”* Waser’s translation of Butler’s 
Hudibras (1765) p. 415: “wie Alderminner (like aldermen)” ; 
Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, Berlin, 1771, 8. Theil, p. 114: “drey 
bis vier Alderminner ”; Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliette, I, 4: 
“on the fore-finger of an alderman,” Wieland translates: “Am 
Zeigfinger eines Aldermanns,” the anonymous translation of Basel 
1758: “an eines Aldermannes Zeigefinger ”; Schlegel retained the 
word. This rendering of alderman became so common in the 
eighteenth century that Adelung in the second edition of his 
Worterbuch (1793) felt moved to add a note to his article on 
Altermann: “Das englische alderman bedeutet vorziiglich einen 
Rathsherren, und wird von ungeschickten Ubersetzern immer durch 
das im Hochdeutschen unbekannte Aldermann gegeben, da sie es 
doch durch Rathsherr iibersetzen sollten.” 

At times the English word is given together with the German 
equivalent as in G. W. Alberti’s Briefe betreffend den allerneuesten 
Zustand der Religion und der Wissenschaften in Grossbritannien, 
Hannover, 1752, p. 1197: “nach dem Biirgermeister folgen die 
Rathsherren oder Aldermen,” or in Ebert’s translation of Young’s 
Satires, Braunschweig, 1771, p. 52, note: “wie die Aldermen oder 
Rathsherren in London.” Occasionally we find the German form 
“ Altermann ” or “ Altermann” which, as will appear later, is 
not the exact equivalent of English alderman. Cf. Das Neu- 
Beharnischte Gross-Britannien, Niirnberg, 1690, p. 613: “dem 
Herrn Major . . welcher ein sehr schénes Kleid . . wie auch die 
Aeltermanner und Schépffen ihre Scharlachene Rocke anhatten; 
ib. p. 616: “der Lord Major von Londen . . und die Aelter- 
manner.” Page 578 we find the phrase: “die Alterminner, wie 
man sie nennet” in reference to the aldermen of London. Evi- 
dently “ Altermiinner ” in this sense was not a current expression 
to the author. The translator of the Tatler® explains the German 
“ Aeltermann ” which he uses for the English alderman, I, 522, 
note: “Die eigentliche Stadt London ist in Quartiere oder in 
Wards getheilet, deren jedes seinen Aeltermann oder Schéppen 


* Reichel ib. s. v. Aldermann. 5 Der Schwitzer, Leipzig, 1756. 
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hat, und dieser Schéppe wird von den Biirgern dieser Quartiere . . 
gewihlet.” For him also “ Aeltermann” is a makeshift transla- 
tion, i. e. he uses a similar word with a German connotation to 
render the English alderman. In the plural he uses “ Aelterleute ” 
I, 522; on p. 546 he uses “Schéppe” for alderman. Ludwig’s 
Teutsch Englisches Lexicon 1716 has “ein altermann zu Londen 
in England, ein Rathsherr daselbst, an alderman of London.” 
Encyclopedic dictionaries of the eighteenth century record alderman 
as an English word and give its correct meaning. Jablonski’s 
Allgemeines Lexicon der Kiinste und Wissenschaften (Leipzig, 
1721) says under “ Aldermann”: “ Also heissen in Engelland 
die rath-manne in den stidten . .” Zedler’s Universal Lexicon 
(1732) gives “ Alderman” as an Anglo-Saxon word referring to 
Spelman’s Glossary. At the end of the short article we read: 
“Tn London sind itzo 26 Aldermans, welche nebst dem Ober- 
Biirger-Meister, oder Lord-Major, den Rath ausmachen.” Jager’s 
Zeitungs-Lexicon (Niirnberg, 1782): “ Alderman, bedeutet im 
Englischen so viel als Rathsherr.” ; 

The practical identity of form of English alderman and German 
“ Aldermann ” and the similarity of meaning account in part for 
the assumption of later lexicographers that German “ Aldermann ” 
was taken over from the English alderman. 

The Low German “ Aldermann” or more commonly “ Older- 
mann ” and, to a lesser extent, the High German “ Altermann ” 
were widely used during the Middle Ages down to modern times, 
though Grimm gives only one reference for “ Altermann.” In 
Low German the word has two chief usages, it is applied to the 
head or representative of a fraternity or guild of merchants or 
craftsmen, or it is applied to the lay directors or wardens of a 
church, hospital or similar institution. The first usage corresponds 
exactly to the old use of the English alderman. As the heads of 
the guilds, especially the merchant guilds, in many places became 
members of the city government, the word “ Aldermann” ac- 
quired at times the meaning of a representative of the city gov- 
ernment. That was regularly the case in England, so that English 
alderman in course of time acquired the exclusive meaning of 
member of the city government surviving the disappearance of 
the guilds (cf. NZD.). In Germany there always seems to have 
been a difference between the “ Ratsherrn,” the regular members 
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of the city council, and the representatives of the guilds, hence 
“ Aldermann” never came to be the equivalent of “ Ratsherr.” ° 
In Berlin in the fourteenth century the two heads of the city gov- 
ernment elected by the city council were called “ Olderlude,” 
later their title was “ Burgermeister.” * 

Both the Low German and the English forms occur frequently 
in Latin documents as aldermannus. DuCange knows alder- 
mannus only as Latinized Anglo-Saxon, his examples are chiefly 
taken from Spelman’s Archeologus, London, 1626, to which refer- 
ence is made. In the Henschel-Favre edition of 1883 we also find 
aldermannus as guild word: “ judex Gildae Oxoniensis, seu qui 
mercatorum lites dijudicabat.” The Latinized form must also 
have favored the assumption that the German was derived from 
the English. 

The term plays an important part in the history of the Hanse- 
atic League. It is first found in its Latin form in the signature 
to a document dated 1251: “Arnaldo Thedmar. aldermanno 
Theutonicorum”;* again in 1260: “ Arnulpho filio Thedmari 
aldermanno mercatorum Alemanie in Angliam veniencium.” ° 
Though both documents were made out in London, it is not to be 
supposed for a moment that the Hanseatic merchants borrowed 
the term from the English. It must have been an old word with 
them. 

The last mentioned document has among other signatures that 
of “ Michale Tany, aldremmano illius warde,” i. e. an Englishman 
who was alderman of the ward. In other words, in the body of 
the document we have aldermannus in its Hanseatic or Low 
German sense, the representative of the corporation of merchants, 
in the signatures we have aldermannus in the English sense, the 
representative of one of the wards of the city of London. But as 
English “alderman” at that time could also be used for the 


*In Low German Oldermann has survived to quite recent times in 
certain North German cities like Stralsund, Greifswald, Wolgast in con- 
nection with the medieval terminology of the guilds. Herr Oldermann, 
Fru Ollermann were common titles. Cf. Berghaus, Sprachschatz der 
Sassen, Berlin, 1884, s. v. Oldermann. 

7™Cf. Maurer, Geschichte der Stéidteverfassung in Deutschland, Erlangen, 
1869, 1, 624. 

® Hansisches Urkundenbuch, ed. Héhlbaum, Halle 1876, no. 405. 
no. 540. 
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representative of a corporation of merchants, no difference in 
meaning could have been felt. 

Aldermannus occurs a few years later in a document sent by the 
city of Liibeck to its representative in the island of Gotland in the 
Baltic: “domino aldermanno civitatis Lubycensis constituto in 
Gotlandia.”*° A document dealing with conditions at Nowgorod 
in Russia dated 1268 refers to “oldermanno de Engeren” and 
to “oldermanno vectorum, qui dicuntur vorschkerle.”** A Low 
German document issued in the name of the Russian king Jerets- 
lawe at Nowgorod in 1269 contains the words “ midh dhen older- 
mannen unde mid al dhen Norgordiren,” where “ oldermannen ” 
refers to Russians.** The word is naturally very common in the 
official records and documents of the Hanseatic towns, its Latin 
form being usually aldermannus, occasionally oldermannus, its 
German form oldermann, plural oldermanne or more frequently 
olderliide, -lude, at times also aldermann. “aldermanne unde 
bysitters ” we find in the Liibecker Ratschronik of the fifteenth 
century.** 

In Hamburg the use of the term seems originally to have been 
confined to the head or heads of the merchant guild, later it was 
extended to the heads of other guilds. Riidiger in his Die dltesten 
Hamburgischen Zunftrollen und Briiderschaftsstatuten (Hamburg, 
1874) says, p. 331: “ Oldermann, pl. Olderlude, oldermanne, sind 
urspriinglich nur die Vorsteher des Kaufmanns, spater auch der 
kirchlichen Briiderschaften und der ziinftigen Briiderschaften. 
Seit dem Ende des 15. Jh. ist Aeltermann auch gleich Werk- 
meister.” The word occurs repeatedly in Riidiger’s collection of 
documents, e. g. p. 48: “To dem ersten scholen se (i. e. die 
Kramerzunft) kesen twe bedderve man to oldermannen ute ereme 
ampte” (1375); p. 302: “de olderlude der wandtschnider ” 
(1588). In the oldest statutes of the city of Bremen of the year 
1303 we read of “en olderman” in connection with “ ratman,” 
probably the representative of the merchants in the city government, 
later in the Statuta Bremensia of 1428 we meet “ de veer oldermans 
des copmans unde de veer oldermans der ammete” (i. e. Hand- 


2° 7b., no. 593. 
22 no. 663. 
12 7b., no. 665. 
18 Cf. Deutsche Stidtechroniken, xxxt, 174. 
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werksziinfte).1* The form “ Alderlude” (des gemeynen coepmans 
von der Duytschen hanze) occurs in a Bremen document of 1410.*° 
A decree of the city council of Hildesheim of the year 1345 begins: 
“We, all dre . . rade, de olde unde de niyge rad, de olderlide 
und alle inninghe.”** In documents of 1451 “olderlude der 
cremergilde ” are mentioned, also “olderlude der smede.”?* In 
the sixteenth century we find in Hildesheim an “olderman der 
gemeinheit ” by the side of the burgomaster: “wy olderman der 
gemeinheit der Oldenstadt to Hildesheim bekennen” (1549) ; *® 
“wir burgermeister, radt, vier und zwantzig man, olderman der 
gemeinheit, vier ambte und finf gilde der lobligen sambtreig- 
ierunge” (1585).7° In a document of the city of Halberstadt 
dated 1483 we find the form “alderman” used as family name: 
“der Biirger zu Blankenburg Curd Alderman.” *° 

The second use of the word as name and title of the lay wardens 
of churches and hospitals is also very common. The oldest refer- 
ence to this meaning seems to be an ecclesiastical document at 
Magdeburg dated 1266 given in Haltaus’ Glossarium Germanicum 
(Leipzig, 1758) : “ Layci parrochialium ecclesiarum provisores seu 
vitrici, qui altirmanni vulgari vocabulo nuncupantur.” From 
Thuringian and Missnian documents Haltaus quotes “ein werlt- 
lich alterman ” (1384); “provisoribus et altirmannis ecclesie 8. 
Petri” (1449); “ex vitricis sive Altermannis” (1483); from 
Low German territory he gives: “twene oldermenne schulleth . . 
den Hospital . . truwelcken vorstan ” (Hildesheim 1463) ; “ older- 
manni sive Provisores leprosorii” (1466); etc. In fact Haltaus 
gives the word only in this sense: “ Alterminner in Saxonia 
Inferiore Olderluede, Altermanni, Seniores, Curatores, et Provi- 
sores Laici Templorum, Hospitalium ete.” In Doebner’s Urkun- 
denbuch der Stadt Hildesheim (1881) the word occurs frequently 


"Cf. G. Oclrichs, Vollstindige Sammlung alter wnd neuer Gesez- 
Biicher der . . Stadt Bremen, Bremen, 1771, pp. 17, 19, 398. 

16 Cf. Ehmke und Bippen, Bremisches Urkundenbuch, Bremen, 1886, 1, 
545. 

1° Cf. Doebner, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Hildesheian, 1881, 1, 551, no. 948. 

17 Ib., vit, 27 and 30. 

18 Doebner, vim, no. 888. 

1° Tb., vim, 828. 

2° Cf. G. Schmidt, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Halberstadt, Halle 1879, no. 
1102. 
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in this sense, first in the year 1361: “den olderluden der kerken 
to sente Andrease” (II, 108). Cf. also “de olderlude des hos- 
pitalis” 1496 (VIII, 285), “den olderluden sancti Lamberti ” 
1502 (VIII, 376), ete. It is found in Braunschweig: “mit den 
vormunderen unde alderluden der goddeshuse ” (1404).7*  Brinck- 
maier’s Glossarium diplomaticum (1856) gives several other pas- 
sages in addition to some found in Haltaus. 

When High German began to replace Low German in the docu- 
ments of Northern German cities in the sixteenth century, 
“ Aeltermann ” and “ Aelterleute ” were used for the Low German 
“oldermann” and “ olderliide,” occasionally also “ Altermann ” 
and “ Alterleute.” The High German statutes of the Rad- und 
Stellmacher Briiderschaft in Hamburg dated 1599 give the form 
“ Elterleute ” or “ Alterleute.” ** A decree of the city council of 
Bremen dated 1678 has “von etlichen Elterleuten des ehrsamen 
Kaufmann” and “Eltermanns Eid.” ** A Hamburg statute of 
1641 speaks of “ Alter-Leuten der Schiffer”; ** and a High Ger- 
man document of the seventeenth century refers to “den dreien 
Alter-Leuten in jedem Carspel (Kirchspiel).2* Wachter ** refers 
under “ Aldermannus” to “Eltermann” which is for him the 
regular High German form, while Haltaus (1758) records the 
word under the form “ Altermanner.” Stieler (1691) gives 
“ Altermann” and says: “hodie Alterminner sunt rectores vel 
seniores collegiorum, penes quos est directio et auctoritas. Sax. 
Oldermann, praeses mercatorum est.” The statement is taken 
verbatim from Schottel’s Teutsche Haubt Sprache (1663), p. 288, 
who registers the word under the form “ Altermann.” Frisch 
(1741) gives the form “ Alter-Mann” with the meaning “ein 
Alt-Meister bey einigen Hand-Werckern, als der Maurer.” He 
also refers to the use of “ Olderlude ” in the city of Braunschweig 
as “curatores templorum” and refers to Spelman’s Glossary for 


*1 Cf. Deutsche Staidtechroniken, v. 16, p. lxii. 

*2Cf. Riidiger, Die dltesten Hamburger Zunftrollen, etc. Hamburg 
1874, pp. 196, 199. 

*3 Cf. J. H. Duntze, Geschichte der freien Stadt Bremen. Bremen 1846, 
Iv, 247. 

** Cf. N. Staphorst, Hamburgische Kirchengeschichte. Hamburg 1727. 
Part I, m1, 724. 

Part II, 1, 170. 

Glossarium Germanicum. Leipzig 1737. 
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the old sense of the word. The Bremisch-Niedersachsische Worter- 
buch (1768) gives “ Aelterleute” as High German equivalent of 
“ older-liide.” 

Modern historians seem to prefer the form “ Alterleute,” though 
there is no uniform usage. J. H. Duntze in his Geschichte der 
freien Stadt Bremen (1845) uses “ Aeltermann” and “ Aelter- 
leute ” as modern forms of the Low German name.** Lappenberg 
in his Hamburgische Urkundenbuch (1842) uses “ Aeltermann ” 
I, 593 ete.; in his Urkundliche Geschichte des Hansischen Stahl- 
hofs (1851) he has “Altermann,” pp. 12, 14, 15, 16, etc.; “Alter- 
mannen,” pp. 16, 17, 19, ete.; but also “ Alderman,” p. 4. Kopp- 
mann in his book Leitfaden fiir die Aelterleute des deutschen 
Kaufmanns in Briigge (Hamburg 1875) uses the form given in 
the title. Sartorius in his Urkundliche Geschichte des Ursprungs 
der deutschen Hanse (1830) uses “ Altermanner ” I, 13, but also 
the Low German form “ Oldermann” I, 7, 10. H6hlbaum in his 
Hansisches Urkundenbuch (Halle 1876, 2. vs. 1879) uses “ Alder- 
mann”; cf. the headlines in v. I, no. 673, 1036, 1354; II, no. 40; 
also “ Aelterleute ” I, 345; Ehmke and Bippen, Bremisches Urkun- 
denbuch, 1886, I, 480: “Elterleute der Deutschen Hanse zu 
Briigge ”; Doebner, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Hildesheim (1881) : 
“ Alterleute ” VIII, 8; Maring, Didzesansynoden . . . des Stiftes 
Hildesheim (1905), p. 51: “ Die Alterleute . . sind die Vorliufer 
unserer Kirchenvorsteher.” The forms “ Altermann ” and “ Alter- 
leute ” are not given in Grimm, Sanders, Heyne or Weygand, but 
they are found in a number of German and bilingual dictionaries 
of the first half of the nineteenth century which still show the 
influence of Adelung. 

“ Altermann ” or “ Altermann” is not found, so far as I can 
see, in the old guild statutes of High German cities. Other ex- 
pressions were used for the representatives of the guilds. “ Alder- 
mann ” or “ Oldermann ” as guild word was evidently confined to 
Low German usage. Later, with the disappearance of Low Ger- 
man as official language, the High German “ Altermann” or 
“ Altermann” first used in North German documents came into 
general use. “ Altermann” as name of the wardens of churches 
or hospitals seems to have been High German from the very be- 
ginning; cf. the examples given by Wachter. 


27 Cf. 1 501, 1 480, and Index. 
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The word is also found in Frisian. According to Richthofen’s 
Altfriesisches Wérterbuch (1840) aldirmon is a well established 
Old Frisian word in the sense of “judge” forming compounds 
like bur-aldirmon and dik-aldirmon. It occurs in the laws of 
Riistringen of which the oldest manuscript belongs to the end of 
the thirteenth century. It is found as guild word in a “ Kalend- 
briiderschaft” at Levenwolden in 1450. Frisian cities were gov- 
erned by men bearing that title; “ Aldermanni gronienses” is 
found in a Groningen document dated 1258; “die alderman myt 
sine schepen” is found in a document of Leeuwarden 1456. 
Wiarda’s Altfriesisches Woérterbuch (Aurich 1786) also records 
Old Frisian alderman, explaining it as “ Eltermann, Syndicus.” 

According to the Friesch Woordenboek of Dijkstra and Hettema 
(Leeuwarden 1900) “alderman” is still used in Frisian: “Hy 
is Alderman, von iemand die in een gezelschap of bij een werk de 
meeste ervaring heft.” Cf. also H. Molema, Worterbuch der 
Groningenschen Mundarl im 19. Jh.-(1888) s. v. olderman. 

As guild word we find the Low German “ alderman” in various 
forms in Dano-Norwegian and Swedish. It even passed into late 
Old Norse. The Hansa played a great part in the Scandinavian 
countries and the organizations of the tradesmen there were 
originally largely in the hands of German artisans. Molbech’s 
Dansk Glossariwum (Kopenhagen 1857) gives “ Aldermand” as 
the older Danish form which later became “ Oldermand.” It was 
formerly also used in the sense of “ radhman”: “ Romerske Radh- 
man eller alderman” (1488). Cf. also Dansk Ordbog (Kopen- 
hagen 1826), s. v. Oldermand. Jessen in his Dansk Etymologisk 
Ordbog (Kopenhagen 1893), calls it a loan word from the Low 
German “ Alderman ” which he believes to be = English alderman, 
Anglo-Saxon ealdorman. In Swedish the form is alderman, Old 
Swedish alderman, for which Séderwall in “ Svenska Medeltids 
Sprak” (Lund 1884) gives many references. Hellquist de- 
rives it from MLG. Cf. also Falk-Torp, Norwegisch-Déanisches 
Etymologisches Wérterbuch. 

In Dutch the word is as old and was as common as in Low 


*® The rare form with s “aldersmen” (cf. Dahlgren, Glossariwm éfver 
féraldrade eller ovanliga Ord och Talesétt, 1914-16) seems to be a different 
formation. 

2° Svensk Etymologisk Ordbok. Lund 1922. 
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German. DeVries’ Woordenboek der Nederlandsche Taal (1893) 
gives the following explanation of the use of Dutch “ ouderman ” 
(also “olderman”): “Qude benaming van verschillende over- 
heidspersonen in de Friesche en Saksische landstreken, hetzij 
rechters, vertegenwoordigers der gemeente in stadsregeeringen, of 
hoofden van gilden en ambachten.” These uses agree, as we might 
expect, with those found in Low German except that there is:no 
mention of “ouderman” in the sense of warden of a church or 
hospital. In Groningen deVries finds the term used for the gov- 
ernors of the city as early as 1255 and at Leeuwarden in Friesland 
there is an “ alderman ” or “ olderman ” at least since 1190. 

The last mentioned date 1190 seems to be the oldest reference 
to the use of the word on the continent. In England ealdor-man 
is found at least three centuries earlier. Nevertheless the con- 
tinental term is not borrowed from the Anglo-Saxons, it is an 
independent formation and must be much older than the twelfth 
century. It is a comparative formation, an explanation on which 
most etymologists agree. The O. E. ealdor-man is generally taken 
as a compound of the noun ealdor*® and man, though it must 
have early been felt as a comparative formation. The High Ger- 
man “altermann” as found in the Thuringian and Missnian 
documents given by Haltaus also shows the comparative but without 
umlaut. 

In choosing the form “ Aldermann” instead of the far more 
common “ Oldermann ” Klopstock doubtless followed the written 
usage of older times. He was interested in the use of old German 
words and “Aldermann” was such a word. He might possibly © 
have been influenced also by the modern form “Aldermann ” which 
he might have heard, for in certain parts of the Low German 
territory Germanic a before Jd had not changed to o.** The un- 
usual and in a way artificial High German form ‘ Aldermann ” 
must have appeared to Klopstock more dignified and more poetic 
than the common Low German “ Oldermann” with its prosaic 
associations. 

Joun A. Watz. 

Harvard University. 


°° For the suffix cf. Kluge, Nominale Stammbildungslehre, § 30. 
Cf. Lasch, Mittelniederdeutsche Gramamatik, § 93; Kosegarten, Worter- 
buch der niedersichsischen Sprache. Greifswald 1856, s. v. ald. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S MOIETY OF THE STRATFORD 
TITHES 


The two extant documents which deal with Shakespeare’s acqui- 
sition of ‘the moiety or one half’ of certain Stratford tithes are 
long and cumbrously legal in their phraseology. They run to 
nearly ten thousand words, and in the only place in which they 
are printed in full,t they are given in eye-destructive small type. 
Their interest to biographers of Shakespeare is not obviously great, 
and it is not unnatural that modern writers have contented them- 
selves with brief summaries of their purport which appear to be 
in several respects inconsistent and inaccurate. An examination 
of the text of the documents makes it possible (1) to explain more 
precisely than; I believe, has been done both what the nature of the 
property was that Shakespeare held and what his motives were in 
associating himself with Richard Lane and Thomas Greene in a 
chancery petition concerning the tithes; and also (2) to date the 
petition, which has heretofore been conjecturally assigned to 
various years between 1609 and 1612. ‘ 

Mrs. Stopes writes (Shakespeare’s Environment, 1914, p. 82): 
“ Dr. Ingleby is entirely wrong in his account of the tithes, which 
were not owned only by Shakespeare and Greene. They were sold 
by Sir John Huband (sic) ? in 1605, either directly or indirectly, 
to a large number of holders, among whom was Shakespeare, who 
was said to hold a ‘ moietie’; but this by no means represented a 
half, as we might be inclined to read it, even of the tithes, and the 
‘property’ consisted, beyond the tithes, of houses, cottages, and 
fields.” Sir Sidney Lee remarks very similarly (Life of Shakes- 
peare, 1922, p. 320) : “ Although loosely called a ‘ moiety,’ Shakes- 
peare’s share of ‘the tithes ’—a miscellaneous property including 
houses, cottages, and fields—scarcely amounted to a quarter... . 
When Shakespeare acquired his ‘ moiety’ the property was divided 
among over thirty local owners in allotments of various dimen- 
sions. . . . It (Shakespeare’s portion) far exceeded in value all 
the others save one.” Professor Adams says (Life of Shakespeare, 
1923, 388): “ Barker had disposed of the lease to other parties, 
so that by the time Shakespeare made his purchase, the tithes were 


1 Halliwell-Phillipps, Outlines, 7th ed., 1887, ii, pp. 19-25, 25-31. 


?Sir John Huband was dead in 1598; it was his brother, Ralph, who 
sold the tithes to Shakespeare. : 
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distributed among approximately forty owners. Shakespeare’s 
portion—it was relatively large, consisting of more than a quarter 
of the whole—was estimated to bring him in annually the sum 
of £60.” 

The documents make it clear that the repeated words, ‘ moiety 
or one half,’ are not loosely used, but refer to a precise half of a 
particular property. They indicate also who owned the other 
half, and show that Shakespeare’s holdings were valued at aimost 
exactly one-eighth of the entire estate. The history of the Strat- 
ford tithes, as recapitulated both in Shakespeare’s purchase-deed 
and in the later complaint in chancery, has been variously narrated. 
The essential facts are these. 

In 1544, near the close of Henry VIII’s reign, the old ecclesi- 
astical body known as the ‘ College,’ or Collegiate Church of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, was in possession of much property in the coun- 
ties of Warwick and Worcester, consisting of glebe lands, parson- 
sages and other buildings, and also tithe-rights—i. e., the claim 
to one-tenth the annual produce of hay, grain, lambs, wool, etc.— 
over a wide district which included, not merely Stratford-upon- 
Avon proper, but also Old Stratford, Welcombe, Bishopton, and 
various other villages. Perhaps as a precaution against state inter- 
ference or confiscation, the Warden and chapter of the so-called 
‘ college,’ in the year named, leased to William Barker of Berkshire 
(a namesake and perhaps relative of the Warden) all their proper- 
ties “in the county of Warwick or Worcester, or elsewhere, what- 
soever they be,” excepting only the mansion house and site of the 
college itself.* The period of the lease was 92 years and the con- 
sideration an annual payment by Barker and his heirs of £122, 
18s. 9d. The ‘ College’ was very shortly abolished, but the lease 
held. Edward VI, in 1553, granted the reversion of the property, 
when the lease should expire in 1636, to the municipal corporation 
of Stratford, to which in the meantime was to be paid the rent 
provided for. John Barker inherited the lease from William, and 
in 1580 transferred it to Sir John Huband, stipulating for an 
annual rent of £27, 13s. 4d. for himself—in addition, of course, 
to the amount payable to the Stratford authorities. When Sir 
John died, the whole property as leased by the ‘ College’ to William 


* This was acquired in 1596 by Thomas Combe (of whom more later) by 
grant from Queen Elizabeth, and served for his residence. 
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Barker, had already been broken up by sub-leases to different par- 
ties, but a rent-roll for Stratford in 1598 * notes that “the execu- 
tors of Sir John Huband do hold all manner of tithes of corn, 
grain, and hay in the towns, hamlets, villages, and fields of Old 
Stratford, Welcombe, and Bishopton, and all manner of tithes of 
wool, lamb, hemp, flax, and other small and privy tithes, for the 
yearly rent (1. e., to the Stratford corporation) of £34” 

The meaning is that Huband’s estate continued to hold the corn, 
grain, and hay-tithes for the three districts specified, and tithes of 
wool, lamb, etc. for the whole parish. The ratio of the rent paid 
for, this to the total of £122, 18s. 9d. indicates that its value was 
set at slightly over a quarter of that of the original property. It 
was the ‘moiety or one half’ of this particular quarter which 
Shakespeare purchased, in July, 1605, for £440 from Ralph Hu- 
band, to whom his brother, Sir John, had bequeathed it. Shakes- 
_ peare’s deed makes this clear and provides that he is to pay an- 
nually for his moiety seventeen pounds (half of £34) to the bailiff 
and burgesses of Stratford, and also “the one-half of ten pounds 
by year, to be paid to the said John Barker ”—ten pounds being 
the sum assessed against Sir John Huband’s estate toward the £27, 
13s. 4d. which Barker claimed from the property as a whole. 
Shakespeare later thought this assessment disproportionately high, 
as it seems to have been. 

About three years and a half* after he bought his share in the 
tithes, Shakespeare joined with two other lease-holders, Richard 
Lane and Thomas Greene, in a bill of complaint in the chancery 
court. The point is there made that, except in the case of Shakes- 
peare’s share and its complementary moiety (each of which is 
charged five pounds), no scale has been worked out to determine 
how much each of the many persons who now: hold portions of the 
old ‘ College’ property should contribute towards the £27, odd, 
due annually to Barker. Many of these others pay nothing at all, 
and some wilful and influential persons, such as Lord Carewe of 
Clopton, openly scoff at payment. The result is that Shakespeare 
and the other petitioners have had to pay more than their share 
in order to safeguard their interests, since a strict interpretation 


*Quoted by Halliwell-Phillipps in a note (Outlines, 7th ed., ii, 348), 
but apparently overlooked by some later writers. 
5 The evidence for this date is given later. 
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of Barker’s lease would permit him to foreclose upon the entire 
property if any part of his rent were unpaid. The petition asks 
that the refractory lessees be disciplined by the court and a com- 
mission appointed to assess each man fairly pro rata, and that 
Barker be allowed to proceed, in case of non-payment, only against 
the delinquent individuals. 

The paper gives a detailed list of all the persons who were at 
the time possessed of any part of the old ‘ College’ property, with 
a general description and estimate of the yearly value of each hold- 
ing. When tabulated it makes clear Shakespeare’s position with 
reference to the rest. I give in italic in the table below the poet’s 
moiety and the other holding which divided tithes with it. 


Name Yearly Value Description of property 


Richard Lane Tithes of corn & grain in barony 

of Clopton and village of Shot- 
tery. 

Richard Lane Messuages, lands, tenements in 
Shottery and Drayton. 

Thomas Greene Messuage in Old Stratford. 

Wm. Shakespeare ‘The moiety or one half’ of (1) 
corn and grain tithes of Old 
Stratford, Bishopton, and Wel- 
combe, and (2) wool, lamb, and 
privy tithes in the whole parish 
of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Lord Carewe of Clo Tithes of corn, grain, and hay in 
ton ' Bridgetown (for 19 years). 

Reversion for remainder of the 
period of the original lease to 
R. Lane. 

Sir Edward Greville Reversion of one messuage in 
Stratford after J. Lupton. 

Sir E. Conway Tithes of corn, grain, and hay in 
Luddington. 

Mary Combe, widow, For six years to come ‘the other 
William Combe € moiety or half’ of (1) corn and 
John Combe, “or grain tithes of Old Stratford, 
some or one of Bishopton, and Welcombe, and 
them.” 4 (2) wool, lamb, and privy tithes 

in the whole parish of Strat- 

ford-upon-Avon. 


Corn, grain, and hay tithes of 
Rion Clifford. 
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John Nashe 


John Lane 


Anthony Nashe 

Mary Combe, widow, 
and her son Wil- 
liam 


Daniel Baker 


John Smith 


Francis Smith, the 
younger 
Wm. Walford 


Wm. Court 
John Brown 


Christopher Smith 


Thos. Jakeman 


R. Kempson of Binton 


Stephen Burman 


Thos. Burman 

Wm. and Thos. Bur- 
man, as executors 
for the late Ste- 
phen Burman 


Thos. Horneby 

A list of 17 other 
names, each of 
whose holdings 1s 
estimated at £3 
yearly 
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20 marks 
(£13, 6s. 8d.) 


£8 


£4 


£5 


£20 
£8 

£12 
£2 


£3 
£4 


£4 
£10 
£8 
£15 


£5 


£3 


£3, 10s. 


51 


Reversionary estate in “the same 
moiety of all the same tithes of 
corn and grain and wool and 
lamb, and small and privy 
tithes,” after Lady Day, 1613. 

Corn, grain, and hay tithes of 
Drayton. 

A hereditament in Stratford called 
Biddle’s Barn, lately converted 
into tenements, and other mes- 
suages. 

Tenement in Bridge St., Stratford. 

Cottages and gardens in Old 
Stratford; pasture land in Rion 
Clifford; land in their enclo- 
sure called St. Hill. 

Tithes of Shottery Meadow and 
Broad Meadow. 

Tenements, barns, and gardens in 
Stratford. 

Two barns and divers tenements 
in Stratford. 

Two tenements in Chapel St., 
Stratford. 

Two tenements in the same. 

One messuage in Bridge St., 
Stratford. 

One messuage in Henley S&t., 
Stratford. 

One yard land (ca. 30 acres) in 
Shottery. 

One yard land and a half in Bin- 
ton. 

One yard land and a half in Shot- 
tery. 

One-half a yard land in Shottery 


Tenement in Church St., Strat- 
ford 
His dwelling house in Stratford. 


Messuages, shops, barns, and gar- 


dens, occupied by poor people, 
of whom three are widows. 
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It appears from this that forty-two persons had rights under the 
original ninety-two year lease, and that the total annual income 
was estimated at £473, 16s. 8d. If this estimate was correct, 
Shakespeare’s moiety or half-interest in the corn and grain tithes 
of three villages and certain other tithes for the entire parish 
amounted to just over an eighth of the total value of the property 
covered by the lease. It is clear also that the half-interest corre- 
sponding to Shakespeare’s was for the time being in the hands of 
the wealthy Combe family,® with whom the poet had such extensive 
business relations; but that it would pass on Lady Day, 1613, to 
Shakespeare’s cousin, Thomas Greene. 

This explains why Greene, whose immediate holding under the 
lease was only a single house worth £3 a year, is joined with the 
large owners, Richard Lane and Shakespeare, in the petition. In 
a few years he would come into a property as large as the poet’s, 
but this was imperilled by the carelessness or arrogance of the 
Combes, who, it is implied, were among the defaulters. 

The date of this petition, addressed to Thomas Lord Ellesmere, 
Lord Chancellor of England, is not stated in the document itself 
and has been variously conjectured by modern commentators. 
-Halliwell-Phillipps prints it (Outlines, 7th ed., 11, 25) under the 
unexplained heading: “ A Draft of a Bill of Complaint respecting 
the tithes, Shakespeare being one of the plaintiffs, 1612.” But 
elsewhere in the same book (1, 227) he says of it: “The exact 
period is unknown, but it was in the same year, 1609, or not very 
long afterwards.” Sir Sidney Lee states, without qualification: 
“In 1610 Shakespeare and his friends presented a bill of com- 
plaint to Lord-Chancellor Ellesmere ” (Life, 1922, p. 321). Mrs. 
Stopes, on the other hand, says, likewise without discussion: “ At 
last [Lane, Greene, and Shakespeare] made a complaint before the 
Lord Chancellor against the defaulting shareholders in 1612.” 
(Shakespeare’s Industry, 1916, p. 264). 

I think the date can be fixed from internal evidence as some- 
time between January and March, 1609. The paper states that 


*By Sir John Huband’s will one moiety (that which Shakespeare 
bought) was bequeathed to Ralph Huband, his brother. The other moiety 
was left in trust to the Stratford bailiff and burgesses, who were to pay 
off his debts and lagacies from the income. The Combes apparently had 
acquired it from the Stratford authorities. 
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the Combe moiety of the tithes is in possession of Mary Combe, 
widow, William Combe, and John Combe, “or some or one of 
them”; and that other property belongs to Mary Combe, widow, 
and her son William. Now Mary Combe was the widow of Thomas 
Combe, whom an earlier manuscript note by Thomas Greene indi- 
cates as the owner of the tithe moiety,’ and who was buried in 
Stratford, January 11, 1609. The document cannot have been 
drawn up earlier than that date; but it states that the three sur- 
viving Combes have an estate in the moiety “for the term of 
six years or thereabouts yet to come” and that Thomas Greene 
has “an estate of and in the reversion of the same moiety ” after 
Lady Day (March 25) “ which shall be in the year of our Lord 
God 1613.” It is hard to get a term of six years, or even “ there- 
abouts,” between these limits; but it can be done if we remember 
that Lady Day, 1613, would have been the first day of the year by 
the “ annunciation ” calendar then in vogue, and that the period 
of two months and a half following the burial of Thomas Combe 
would have been counted as belonging to the year 1608. I sup- 
pose that the complaint was drawn up at some time before March 
25, 1609, and that in roughly indicating the period the Combe 
interest in the tithes had still to run the complainants counted all 
the years from 1608 till 1613 inclusive. 

It may have been the death of Thomas Combe which specifically 
suggested to Shakespeare and Greene the importance of at once 
securing a readjustment of the unfavorable position in which both 
were placed by the Combe neglect of contractual obligation. 
Should Barker be driven to legal action by his inability to collect 
rent from the Combes, it might technically prejudice all the body 
of leaseholders, but what it would most obviously affect would be 
Greene’s reversionary rights in the Combe estate and Shakespeare’s 
interest in the tithes which he divided with the Combes. Richard 
Lane, as much the largest of all the proprietors, would naturally 
be invited to head the petition, though Lane’s particular grievance 


” Halliwell-Phillipps (Outlines, 1, 348) notes that in the Stratford rent- 
roll crediting Sir John Huband’s executors with ownership of the two 
tithe moieties an insertion is made ‘in Thomas Greene’s later handwriting 
—“ Mr. Thomas Combes and Mr. William Shakespeare.”’ This must have 
been written, of course, between Shakespeare’s purchase of the tithe moiety 
(July, 1605), and Thomas Combe’s death. 
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doubtless lay, not with the Combes, but with Lord Carewe, a 
specially impudent defaulter, who held a nineteen-year estate in 
some tithes that were afterwards to revert to Lane.® 

That the complaint was drafted soon after Thomas Combe’s 
death is also suggested by the uncertainty of the complainants 
concerning the present ownership of Thomas’s tithe-rights, as 
between Mary, his widow, William, his son, and John, his brother. 
It is evident that Shakespeare and his associates gained their point. 
No formal decision of the case has been found, but there is an 
answer by William Combe ® in a very conciliatory spirit. William 
admits that he is the owner of the tithe moiety and that he pays 
(i. e., recognizes obligation to pay) £5 yearly towards Barker’s 
rent. He furthermore offers to pay, on account of his other hold- 
ings, 6s. 8d. more, which he thinks the complainants are willing 
to accept, and he joins with the complainants in urging a rateable 
adjustment of dues among all the beneficiaries of the original 
lease. 

TUCKER BROOKE. 
Yale University. 


NOTES ON THOMAS NASHE’S WORKS. 


The following notes are made with reference to The Works of 
Thomas Nashe, edited by Ronald B. McKerrow, London, 1904- 
1910. 


The Anatomie of Absurditie 


Vol. i, p. 15. “ Plato . . gaue thanks to Nature especiallie for 
three things, whereof the first and cheefest was, that shee had made 
him a man and not a woman.” Cp. Lactantius, Divin. Inst. iii, 
19, 10: “ Non dissimile Platonis illud est, quod aiebat se gratias 
agere naturae: primum quod homo natus esset potius quam mutum 
animal, deinde quod mas potius quam femina, quod Graecus quam 
barbarus, postremo quod Atheniensis et quod temporibus Socratis.” 
This passage is quoted by Frangoys de Billon in Le Fort Inez- 


*The complaint is endorsed: ‘Lane, Greene et Shakspeare contra W. 
Combe et alios respondentes.’ 

* This is the same William Combe who later made trouble by an arro- 
gant attempt to enclose common lands at Welcombe. 
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pugnable de 'Honneur du Sexe Feminin, Paris, 1555, p. 10: 
“Lequel Plato, ainsi que refere Lactance, rendoit graces a Dieu 
de quatre choses, entre autres. La premiere, pourautant qu’il 
étoit nay Homme, & non brute Beste. La Seconde, pource qu’il 
étoit Grec, non Barbare. La tierce a occasion de ce que sa nays- 
sance auoit été en Athenes, & du temps de Socrates. Et la qua- 
trieme pource que Dieu l’auoit plus tost créé Masle, que Femelle.” 

i, 16. “The Massagets told Pompey they lay with their wiues 
but once a weeke, because they wold not heare their scoldings in 
the day, nor their pulings in the night.” Add the story of the 
Massagetae, quoted from ‘the annales Pompeyens,’ in Lord 
Berner’s Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius (1535), cap. xix: “on 
the holy dayes they dyd eate to gyther, and ones in the weke they 
lay togyther. Whan great Pompeye had questioned the cause of 
their lyuynge in that maner, for that he neuer sawe nor knewe a 
more extreme thynge in all the worlde. One of them answered: 
Pompey behold, the goddis haue gyuen vs but a short lyfe, for 
none of vs may lyue aboue Ix. yere at the moste, and those yeres 
we trauayle to lyue in peace. And in hauyng our wyues with vs 
styll in companye, we shulde lyue euer dyenge: for we shulde 
passe the nyghtes in herynge their complayntes:.and the dayes in 
suffryng their brawlynges and chydinges.” Aliso, North’s Diall 
of Princes, ii, 15. 

i, 19. “The Poets inuent that Atlas vpholds the Heauens with 
his shoulders, because by an. excellent imagination he found out 
the course of the stars.” Cp. E. K.’s note on The Shepheardes 
Calender, v, 142, “Atlas king of the same countrye . . . who (as 
the Grekes say) did first fynd out the hidden courses of the starres, 
by an excellent imagination. Wherefore the poetes feigned, that 
he susteyned the firmament on hys shoulders”; Servius, on Aen. 
i, 741, “hic quod annum in tempora diviserit et primus stellarum 
cursus . . . descripserit, caelum dictus est sustinere.” 

i, 23 (and ii. 138). The story of Thales falling into a well, 
when observing the stars, is at least as old as Plato, Theaetetus, 
174 A. 

i, 36. “ Valentinianus the Emperour, who was a professed 
enemie to all excellent Artes, or Licinius, who likewise termed 
learning the plague and poison of the weale publique.” Cp. Ravi- 
sius Textor’s Officina, i, 98 (Venice ed., 1567), “ Licinius im- 
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perator fuit litteris adeo infestus, ut virus ac pestem publicam 
eas appellaret ... Valentinianus quoque imperator, Gratiani 
filius, magno litterarum odio conflagravit.” 

i, 38. “ Porus that peerelesse Indian Prince contented himselfe 
with breade and water as his accustomed cheere. . . . Constantius 
kept himselfe so hungerly, that many times hee woulde craue a 
crust of breade of a poore woman to expell hunger. The Priests 
of Aegipt abstained from flesh and wine.” Cp. the list of ‘ Sobrii 
et Temperantes’ in Textor’s Officina, ii, 190-91, “ Porus rex In- 
dorum aqua et pane vivebat contentus . . . Aegyptiorum sacerdo- 
tes . . . carnibus et vino abstinebant. . . . (Constantius impera- 
tor) superatus a Persis frusto panis a quadam vetula porrecto 
inediam repulit.” 

i, 39. “The Persians were satisfied with breade, salt, and 
water.” Add Alexander ab Alexandro, Genial. Dies, iii, 11, “ Per- 
sarum quoque milites adeo abstemii traduntur, ut pane et aqua 
saepius victitarint.” 

i, 41. “ Eating a whole sheepe with Phago, or an Oxe with 
Milo.” Add Textor’s Officina, ii, 188, “ Phago fuit quispiam adeo 
gulosus, ut adhibitus mensae Aureliani aprum integrum, centum 
panes, vervecem et porcellum uno die comederit, biberitque orcam 
vini. Auctor Flavius Vopiscus.” Milo is mentioned in the same 
chapter: “in Olympia quadrimum solus absumpsit taurum.” 


Pasquill of England to Martin Iunior 


i, 64. “ Withereth as the Grasse vppon the house toppe before 
the Mower be able to fill his hande with it.” Psalm 129, 6, “ The 
grass upon the housetops, which withereth afore it groweth up: 
Wherewith the mower filleth not his hand.” 


The First Part of Pasquils Apologie 
i, 127. “I reioyce to trace after him aloofe, with reuerence and 


honour vnto his steppes.” Cp. Spenser, 8S. C. Epil. 11, “ But fol- 
lowe them farre off, and their high steppes adore” ; Statius, 
Theb. xii, 817, ‘sed longe sequere et vestigia semper adora.” 


Supplication to the Diuell 
i, 175. “ Vlisses . . . by himselfe hee would neuer aduenture 
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but in the night.” Cp. Ovid, Met. xiii, 14, “sua narret Ulixes, 
Quae sine teste gerit, quorum nox conscia sola est ” ; ib. 100, “ Luce 
nihil gestum, nihil est Diomede remoto.” 

i. 184. “As a Wolfe, beeing about to deuoure a horse, doth 
balist his belly with earth, that hee may hang the heauier vppon 
him.” Albertus Magnus, De Animalibus, xxii, 114, “ Famelici 
terra aliquando satiantur quae glis vocatur. Hac etiam superim- 
plentur cum equum vel bovem vel aliud forte animal prosternere 
quaerunt.” ; 

Foure Letters Confuted 


i, 309. “Sanctum et venerabile vetus omne poema.” A blend 
of Ovid, Tr. i, 18, 15, “ illud amicitiae sanctum et venerabile no- 
men,” and Horace, Ep. ii, 1, 54, “adeo sanctum est vetus omne 
poema.” 

i, 322. “As light as the poet Accius, who was so lowe and so 
slender that hee was faine to put lead into his shooes for feare the 
winde shoulde blowe him into another Countrie.” Probably, as 
Dr. McKerrow says, an error for Philetas of Cos. But Accius, 
too, was a very little man: Pliny, N. H. xxxiv, 5, 19, “ notatum 
ab auctoribus et L. Accium poetam in Camenarum aede maxima 
forma statuam sibi posuisse, cum brevis admodum fuisset.” Cp. 
the Epistle Dedicatory to Lyly’s Euphues and his England, “as 
Accius (couered) his shortnesse, who being a aytie Poet, framed 
for himselfe a great picture.” 


Christs Teares ouer Ierusalem 


ii, 36. “ Consuetudo est altera natura.” Cp. Gower’s Confessio 
Amantis, vi, 663, “For in Phisique this I finde, Usage is the 
seconde kinde,” where the margin has, “ Philosophus. Consuetudo 
est altera natura.” Mr. G. C. Macaulay notes that the Latin quo- 
tation is taken from the Secretum Secretorum (ed. 1520, f. 21). 

ii, 50. “ Nor shall they, like the ashes of me the true Phoenix, 
liue againe.” Cp. Martial, v, 7, 1 (of Rome rising from her 
ashes), “ Qualiter Assyrios renovant incendia nidos, Una decem 
quotiens saecula vixit avis.” 

ii, 87. “As he incited a number of Phylosophers (in times 
past) to prosecute theyr ambition of glory in writing of glories 
contemptibleness.” Cp. Cicero, Pro Archia, xi, 26, “Ipsi illi 
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philosophi etiam in eis libellis, quos de contemnenda gloria scri- 
bunt, nomen suum inscribunt ”; also, 7. D. i, 15, 34, “ Quid nostri 
philosophi? nonne in iis libris ipsis, quos scribunt de contem- 
nenda gloria, sua nomina inscribunt? ” 

ii, 90. For Xerxes’ reflections on death, add Val. Max. ix, 13, 
“Eadem Xerxen regem pro totius Asiae armata iuventute, quod 
intra centum annos esset obitura, profundere lacrimas coegisti.” 

ii, 96. “Like those that in Affrick present theyr children 
(when they are first borne) before Serpents,” etc. Cp. Pliny, 
N. H. vii, 2, 4; Lucan, ix, 899 (cited by Dr. McKerrow in his final 
volume, v, 376). 

ii, 112. “ Dooth the Peacocke glory in his foule feete? Dooth 
he not hang downe the tayle when he lookes on them?” Cp. Tito 
Vespasiano Strozzi, Aeolost. lib. iii, “ Laudari volucris cum se 
Junonia sensit, Composito insignem ventilat orbe rotam. Ut re- 
liquae vero male respondentia formae Turpia non pulchro cum 
pede crura videt, Stellantis condit decus admirabile caudae Tristior, 
et multi plena pudoris abit.” 


The Vnfortunate Traueller 


ii, 252-4. The stories of Cornelius Agrippa, “the greatest con- 
iurer in christendome,” perhaps explain the allusion in Lyly, 
Campaspe, Prol. II, “ Agrippa his shadowes, who in the moment 
they were seene, were of any shape one woulde conceiue.” 

ii, 275. “ Frustra pius.” From Horace, Od. i, 24, 11. 

ii, 285. “No frosts to make . . . the mulberie tree a strange 
polititian, in blooming late and ripening early.” Cp. Pliny, NW. H. 
xvi, 25, 102, “serotino quaedam germinatu florent maturantque 
celeriter, sicut morus, quae novissima urbanarum germinat nec 
nisi exacto frigore, ob id dicta sapientissima arborum”; Berners’ 
Golden Boke of Marcus Aurelius, cap. viii, “ Molberies, that in 
suche tyme produceth their beryes, whiche is their fruyte, that 
they feare not the frostes of Maye, as the vynes doo, nor the mystes 
of Octobre, as the peches and quinces do”; the Epistle Dedicatory 
to Lyly’s Euphues and his England, “not daring to bud till the 
colde were past like the Mulbery.” 

ii, 297. “The eare of a merchant to heare all and say nothing.” 
Cp. Lyly, Woman in the Moone, i, 1, 169, “I see that seruants 
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must haue Marchants ears, To beare the blast and brunt of euery 
winde.” Other exx. in N. £. D. There is an Italian proverb 
“Fare orecchie di mercante” (used of one who pretends not to 
hear). 

Haue with you to Saffron-Walden 

iii, 28. “Those in Germanie, which beeing executed are neuer 
buried.” Cp., perhaps, Tacitus, Germ. 12, “ proditores et trans- 
fugas arboribus suspendunt.” 

iii, 35. “I haue read that the Giant Antaeus Shield askt a 
whole Elephants hyde to couer it.” Pomponius Mela, Chorogr. 
i, 5, 26, “oppidum pervetus et ab Antaeo, ut ferunt, conditum. 
extat rei signum parma elephantino tergori exsecta ingens et ob 
magnitudinem nulli nune usuro habilis, quam locorum accolae ab 
illo gestatam pro vero habent.” 

iii, 40. “Tempus edax rerum, quid non consumitis anni?” 
Apparently a blend of Ovid, M. xv, 234, “ Tempus edax rerum,” 
and Martial, ix, 49, 9, “ quid non consumitis anni? ” 

iii, 58. “As Agathocles, comming from a durt-kneading Potter 
to be a King, would (in memorie of that his first vocation) be 
serued euer after as well in earthen dishes as sumptuous royal 
plate.” Add Ausonius, Fpigr. viii, ‘Fama est fictilibus cenasse 
Agathoclea regem,” etc. In Schenkel’s edition of Ausonius it is 
noted that this epigram is quoted by Caecilius Balbus, lib. iiii De 
Nug. Philosophor., and by Ioann. Sarisb., Pol. v, 17. It is re- 
ferred to also by Faustus Andrelinus, Hcl. x, 109-15. 

iii, 61. “ Neuer were Empedocles deuils so tost from the aire 
into the sea, and from the sea to the earth, and from the earth to 
the aire again exhaled by the Sun, or driven vp by winds and tem- 
pests.” Perhaps a confused allusion to a rather confusing passage 
of Lucretius (i, 782) which discusses the doctrine of ‘the four 
elements’ held by Empedocles and others: that fire changes into 
air, air into water, water into earth, etc., and that these change 
about incessantly, passing from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven. Cp. Milton, Par. Reg. ii, 122, “ Demonian Spirits . . . 
Powers of Fire, Air, Water, and Earth beneath.” Also, Ovid, Met. 
xv, 245; and Spenser’s second canto Of Mutabilitie, st. 25. 

iii, 63. “His feete turned backward, like certaine people of 
the Tartars, that neuertheles are reasonable swift.” Pliny, N. 
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H. vii, 2, 11, “ super alios autem Anthropophagos Scythas in qua- 
dam convalle magna Imavi montis regio est quae vocatur Abari- 
mon, in qua silvestres vivunt homines aversis post crura plantis, 
eximiae velocitatis.” a 

iii, 64. “O acumen Carneadum (Carneadium?).” Cp. Cicero’s 
expression “ Carneadia vis,” De Orat. iii, 19, 71, or “ Carneadia 
divisio,” Fin. v, 6, 16. 

iii, 71. “Some priuy benefactors or patrons that holde him vp 
by the chin.” Cp. Petronius, 43, “ quod illius mentum sustulit.” 

iii, 83. “ Vnder the inuersed denomination or anagram of this 
Word September (as some of our late Deuines and auncient He- 
brue Rabbines would enforce vpon vs) is included the certaine 
time of the Worlds first Creation.” Cp. the Generall Argument of 
the Shepheardes Calender, “ Notwithstanding that the Aegiptians 
beginne theyr yeare at September, for that according to the 
opinion of the best Rabbins, and very purpose of the scripture selfe, 
God made the worlde in that Moneth, that is called of them Tisri.” 
Apparently Nashe means that some people regarded the Hebrew 
name for September, Tishré, as an anagram of the word Reshith, 
‘beginning.’ See Genesis, i, 1. 

[Professor Louis Ginzberg, of the Jewish Theological Seminary, 
New York City, tells me that the anagram Tishré-Reshith is noted 
by various Rabbinical commentators on Genesis, i, 1; e. g., by R. 
Bahya ben Asher, first ed., Pesaro, 1507; by R. Isaac ben Judah 
ha-Levi (13th century), Paaneah Raza, Prague ed., 1607; in 
Hadar Zekenim, by the Tosafists (12th and 13th centuries), Leg- 
horn ed., 1840.] 

iii, 84. “That he which is born under Aries shall neuer goe in 
a thrid bare cloake.” Cp. Petronius, Sat. 39, “ quisquis nascitur 
illo signo, multa pecora habet, multum lanae.” 

iii, 84. “ That he which is borne vnder Libra shall bee a Iudge 
or Iustice of Peace.” Cp. Manilius, Astron. iv, 549, “ Felix 
aequato genitus sub pondere Librae. JIudex examen sistet vitaeque 
necisque.” 

The Prayse of the Red Herring 


iii, 160. “Caput extulit undis.” The phrase occurs in the 
Panegyricus Messallae, line 123. 

iii, 175. “That ancient wine of Falernum, which would last 
fourty yeare.” Cp. Macrobius, Sat. ii, 3, 2, “M. Cicero cum apud 
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Damasippum cenaret et ille vino mediocri posito diceret, ‘ bibite 
Falernum hoc, annorum quadraginta est,’ ‘ bene’ inquit ‘ aetatem 
fert.’ ” 
Summers Last Will and Testament 
iii, 270. “ Euerie one, when hee is whole, can giue aduice to 
them that are sicke.” Cp. Terence, Andria, 309, “ Facile omnes 
quom valemus recta consilia aegrotis damus.” 


A Prognostication 


iii, 391. “Wicked Ostlers, that steale haie in the night 
from gentlemens horses, and rub their teth with tallow, that they 
may eate little when they stand at liuery.” Cp. the crafty hostler 
in Alexander Barclay’s fifth Egloge, “ He solde one bottell of hey 
a dozen times. And in the Otes could he well drop a candle.” 


W. P. MustTarp. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


LE MARIAGE DE CHATEAUBRIAND 


De retour d’Amérique Chateaubriand rentrait en France au 
début de 1792. Il cachait dans son cceur de vingt quatre ans, 
sous attitude de mélancolie dédaigneuse, toute la fiévre d’ambition 
du génie et de la jeunesse. Sa situation de fortune était mauvaise. 
L’émigration avait dispersé sa famille; la suppression des droits 
féodaux avait réduit 4 peu prés a rien le revenu des propriétés 
héritées de son pére. I] ne voyait done point comment il pourrait 
faire figure de gentilhomme a l’armée des Princes qu’il se propo- 
sait de rejoindre. 

Sa famille décida de V’aider. On se servit d’un moyen assez 
ordinaire 4 ]’époque, mais qui semble choquer le candide Villemain. 
On résolut de le marier et de “ doter ainsi son dévouement roya- 
liste avec la fortune d’une jeune orpheline du pays,” Mademoiselle 
Céleste de la Vigne Buisson. Cette blonde beauté possédait, outre 
un visage agréable, de précieuses qualités et, chose importante, 
quelques centaines de mille francs. 

Sur ce mariage, dont les circonstances sont restées fort obscures, 
Sainte-Beuve, dans son livre sur Chateaubriand, a recueilli “ cer- 
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taines assertions singuliéres ” qu’auraient faites Viennet et M. de 
Pontgervillem; elles s’accordent mal avec le récit des Mémoires 
d’Outre Tombe. M. Biré ne croit pas donner grande créance a 
la version de Sainte-Beuve, mais par contre ne voit aucune raison 
de douter de l’exactitude et de la sincérité de Chateaubriand. 

La lettre qui suit présente des faits avec une telle précision qu’il 
est vraiment difficile de les croire inventés. Cette lettre fait par- 
tie d’une collection d’autographes de la bibliothéque d’Amiens. 
Elle est adressée 4 M. Charles Louandre. Elle est écrite par M. 
Marteville, imprimeur et libraire 4 Rennes. Ce Marteville est l’au- 
teur d’une “ Histoire de Rennes ” qui recut une mention a l’un des 
concours de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. Nous 
avouerons que la valeur du témoignage est assez médiocre. En 
effet, Chateaubriand s’est marié en 1792; la lettre datée de 1851 a 
été écrite un demi siécle aprés les faits qu’elle relate. En outre, 
Vauteur du récit, loin d’étre témoin oculaire, se fait V’écho des 
rumeurs plutot malveillantes qui circulaient en Bretagne sur les 
circonstances de cet événement déja lointain de la vie intime de 
Chateaubriand. La mort de Chateaubriand, la publication ré- 
cente des Mémoires d’Outre Tombe avaient di réveiller des sou- 
venirs endormis et donnaient alors 4 l’anecdote un regain d’actu- 
alité. 

Etudions donc les deux versions. 

Dans la sienne Chateaubriand, en poétisant sa fiancée, s’efforce 
de relever l’aventure et l’expédient assez vulgaires d’un mariage 
d’argent ; de plus, il nous laisse entendre qu’il n’a fait que se préter 
distraitement 4 des arrangements réglés par sa famille: 


Mes sceurs se mirent en téte de me faire épouser Mademoiselle 
de Lavigne, qui s’était fort attachée 4 Lucile. L/affaire fut con- 
duite 4 mon insu. A peine avais-je apercu trois ou quatre fois 
Mademoiselle de Lavigne; je la reconnaissais de loin, sur le Sillon, 
& sa pelisse rose, sa robe blanche et sa chevelure blonde enflée du 
vent, lorsque, sur la gréve, je me livrais aux caresses de ma vieille 
maitresse, la Mer. Je ne me sentais aucune qualité du mari. 
Toutes mes illusions étaient vivantes, rien n’était épuisé en moi; 
Vénergie méme de mon existence avait doublé par mes courses 
lointaines. J’étais tourmenté de la muse. Lucile aimait Ma- 
demoiselle de La Vigne et voyait, dans ce mariage, l’indépendance 
de ma fortune. “ Faites donc, dis-je. Chez moi homme public 
est inébranlable, ’homme privé est 4 la merci de quiconque se veut 
emparer de lui, et, pour éviter une tracasserie d’une heure je me 
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rendrais esclave pendant un siécle.” Le consentement de ’aieul, 
de Voncle paternel, et des principaux parents fut facilement 
obtenu; restait 4 conquérir un oncle maternel, Monsieur de Vau- 
vert, grand démocrate; or il s’opposa au mariage de sa niéce avec 
un aristocrate comme moi, gui ne l’étais pas du tout. On crut 
pouvoir passer outre, mais sa pieuse mére exigea que le mariage 
religieux fit fait par un prétre non assermenté, ce qui ne pouvait 
avoir lieu qu’en secret. Monsieur de Vauvert le sut et lanca 
contre nous la magistrature, sous prétexte de rapt, de violation de 
la loi, et arguant de la prétendue enfance dans laquelle le grand 
pére, M. de La Vigne, était tombé, Mademoiselle de La Vigne, 
devenue Madame de Chateaubriand, sans que j’eusse eu de commu- 
nication avec elle, fut enlevée au nom de la justice, et mise a 
Saint Malo, au couvent de la Victoire, en attendant l’arrét des 
tribunaux. Il n’y avait ni rapt, ni violation de la loi, ni aventure, 
ni amour dans tout cela; ce mariage n’avait que le mauvais cété 
du roman: la, vérité. La cause fut plaidée, et le tribunal jugea 
Vunion valide au civil. Les parents des deux familles étant d’ac- 
cord; M. de Vaubert se désista de la poursuite. Le curé constitu- 
tionnel, largement payé, ne réclama plus contre la premiére béné- 
diction nuptiale, et Madame de Chateaubriand sortit du couvent 
ou Lucile s’était enfermée avec elle. 


Telle est la version suivant les Mémoires d’Outre Tombe. Tl 


semble que l’adroite négligence de ces explications dissimule quel- 
que embarras. Aprés avoir peint un portrait des plus élogieux de 
Mme de Chateaubriand louant ses vertus et ses mérites Chateau- 
briand termine par un retour sur lui-méme et-par son aveu de ce 
mariage sans amour. Voyons maintenant la version suivant la 
lettre Marteville. 


Rennes, le 20 Octobre 1851. 
Mon cher M. Louandre, 


J’ai été battu 4 l’Académie qui m’a généreusement octroyé une 
mention honorable; mais j’ai été relevé par vous, qui m’avez ac- 
cordé trois pages écrites comme vous savez les écrire, c’est 4 dire 
avec le coeur et- avec l’esprit. Depuis un mois que je suis revenu 
de Londres je voulais chaque jour vous remercier et chaque jour 
m/’a apporté une dose d’ennuye telle, que le plaisir et la reconnais- 
sance étaient chez moi ajournés sans terme fixe. Pardonnez-moi 
et croyez que je serais bien heureux de faire, dans ma petite sphére, 
quelque chose qui pit vous étre agréable. 

Je vous avais sans doute rapporté que M. Lenormand m/’avait 
assez mal recu. Un passage ou je donne un faible coup de patte 
a M. de Chateaubriand avait indisposé contre ma pauvre Histoire 
de Rennes M. le Rapporteur annuel et perpétuel du concours des 
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antiquités, exécuteur testamentaire de l’illustre cercueil du Grand 
Bey. 

Et pourtant que de choses nous aurions 4 dire, nous autres Bre- 
tons, sur les Mémoires d’Outre Tombe qui ne le cédent en rien 
pour la vanterie au Voyage en Orient de M. de Lamartine. 

Cet excellent M. de Chateaubriand a bien fait de donner a son 
livre autorité de la tombe. Il y a dans l’ombre d’un sépulcre je 
ne sais quoi de vénérable qui arréte et désarme la critique. Mais, 
entre nous, le grand auteur a écrit sur ses premiéres années des 
bourdes dignes de M. de Crace. 

Voici pour vous égayer une anecdote sur son Age adulte qui ne 
peut sortir d’une causerie, mais qui a bien son prix. 

M. de Chateaubriand n’avait que la cape et l’épée, ce qui, dans 
le siécle dernier, était presque un vice. I] fallait le marier pour 
réparer les torts de la fortune; sa soeur Madame de Marigny, se 
mit en campagne 4 cet effet et ne tarda pas a jeter les yeux sur 
une jeune fille de Saint Malo, dont les parents étaient raison- 
nablement riches. Cette jeune personne fut enveloppée de cilineries 
et ne tarda pas 4 aimer beaucoup Madame de Marigny, qui, partant 
un jour pour la campagne pria le tuteur de lui confier pour ie 
jours “ cette chére belle.” 

On partit, et 4 la terre de Madame de Marigny, on trouva “ le 
petit de Chateaubriand ” qui fit une cour assidue mais sans grand 
succés. 

Il fallut en venir au coup d’éclat ou d’état, je ne sais trop lequel. 

Un soir, Madame de Marigny mande un ecclésiastique du voi- 
sinage, instituteur ou plutét précepteur des jeunes La... 
“ Mon cher abbé, lui dit-elle, il se passe chez moi un scandale auquel 
il faut que vous m’aidiez 4 mettre fin. Mon frére s’est amouraché 
dune jeune fille qui m’a été confiée, et la jeune fille s’est laissée 
prendre 4 cette passion. Ils passent les jours et les nuits ensemble 
a se prouver cette belle flamme. C’est une indignité! Enfin, 
quoique la jeune fille ne soit pas noble, il faut que mon frére ré- 
pare sa faute en l’épousant.” Le bonhomme admira la moralité 
de la chatelaine. “ Que faire, dit-il, je suis tout 4 vos ordres.” 

“ —Suivez-moi, nous allons les surprendre. Le reste sera le fait 
@une bonne inspiration.” On frappe a la porte de la jeune fille. 
Silence, puis une voix d’homme demande de l’intérieur : “ Que veut- 
on?” “-—QC’est moi, mon frére, je sais tout, ouvrez!” Monsieur 
de Chateaubriand ouvre, dans le simple appareil d’un homme sur- 
pris. La jeune fille crie au secours et s’indigne. II est évident 
que ’heureux amant n’a d’heureux que l’apparence. . Mais Madame 
de Marigny tonne, menace d’un scandale et le bon prétre, qui ne 
remarque pas une porte secréte 4 demi-ouverte, donne aux jeunes 
gens la bénédiction nuptiale. On le congédie avec quatre couverts 
dargent. 
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Le frére de la jeune fille, apprenant cette aventure, voulut couper 
les oreilles & Monsieur de Chateaubriand, qui, prudemment, quitte 
la France, sans étre le moins du monde retenu par sa femme. 

Avez-vous lu cela dans les Mémoires d’Outre Tombe? Le fait 
est joli, n’est-ce pas? Mais en tout cas, je n’ai pas besoin de vous 
dire que c’est une histoire entre nous. 

Adieu, cher Monsieur Louandre, recevez de nouveau mes remer- 
ciements et me croyez 


Tout 4 vous de coeur, 
A. Marteville. 


Ce récit assez vivement et agréablement tourné ressemble beau- 
coup 4 la version que Sainte-Beuve s’était efforcé d’accréditer, 
dés 1849, dans le cours qu’il donna a Liége sur Chateaubriand. 
Toutefois on trouve ici des détails piquants, amusants que Sainte- 
Beuve ignora. 

Il semble que nous assistions 4 une comédie, préparée de longue 
main, et qui se termine en farce. Chateaubriand, loin de se laisser 
faire, comme il dit, prend carrément un r6le actif dans la piéce 
jouée son bénéfice. 

Quelle créance donnerons-nous 4 un récit sans autorité et sans 
preuves, ou le parti-pris de la méchanceté est évident? Nous 
pouvons méme en découvrir la fausseté puisqu’on a retrouvé l’acte 
de mariage de Chateaubriand, mariage célébré publiquement dans 
Péglise paroissiale de Saint Malo le 19 mars 1792. Cela ne nous 
empéche, cependant, pas de supposer que l’union réguliére a été 
précédée de l’étrange comédie que nous venons de relater, et qui, 
sous peine de scandale, la rendait inévitable. 

Nous nous expliquons alors pourquoi la validité de ce mariage a 
demi forcé a été contesté par la famille de la jeune fille. L/’anec- 
dote n’est sans doute pas fausse de tout point; il a dfi se passer 
quelque chose que Chateaubriand ne nous dit pas, et peut-étre 
devons nous chercher la vérité & mi-chemin du récit arrangé des 
‘Mémoires d’Outre Tombe et des propos médisants recueillis par 


Marteville et par Sainte-Beuve. 
RosBert Fours. 


Ohio State University. 
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ALLUSIONS TO THE CONTEMPORARY THEATER OF 
1616 BY FRANCOIS ROSSET 


I. 


It is generally accepted that Marie Venier, dite Laporte, was 
the first professional female actress, or at least one of the very 
first, to appear on the stage in Paris. All that is known of her up 
to the present time is based upon a brief reference in the Mémoires 
of the Abbé de Marolles who relates that, in 1616, he was taken 
to the theater at the time when: “cette fameuse comédienne ap- 
pelée Laporte montait encore sur le théatre et qu’elle se faisoit 
admirer de tout le monde avec Valleran, et que Perrine et Gautier 
étoient des originaux qu’on n’a jamais su imiter.” Rigal,’ on the 
basis of this collocation of names is inclined to assume that her 
“fame ” rested upon her talents as a farceuse. Léopold Lacour,? 
on the other hand, sees in this passage the two pairs of actors con- 
trasted. And this contrast, he thinks, justifies the conclusion that, 
while Laporte may have played occasionally or even frequently 
in the farce, she was, nevertheless, best known as a tragédienne. 

M. Lacour’s contention receives considerable support from a 
brief passage in one of Rosset’s: Histoires des Amans Volages de 
ce Temps (1616). The first of these stories concerns a lover, 
Cloridan, who learns that his mistress is receiving the attentions 
of a rival and word comes to him that she has granted this rival 
a rendez-vous at a certain church. He induces the officiating 
clergyman to allow him to take part in the service disguised in 
clerical robes. Thanks to this disguise, he is enabled to “listen 
in” at this interview and hear his mistress reject the advances 
of his rival in the most satisfactory fashion. Rosset tries to sug- 
gest Cloridan’s delight at what he hears in the following sentence: 
“Je n’estime pas,” says Rosset, speaking in his own name, “Je 
n’estime pas que la femme de la Porte ayt jamais proferé sur un 
Theatre des paroles plus agreables aux spectateurs, que furent 
& Yame de Cloridan celles que je viens d’escrire” (p. 67). The 
context and the implication of the statement would seem to make 
it perfectly clear that Rosset considered this pioneer actress as 


1 Le Théétre avant la Période classique, Paris, 1901, p. 172. 
2 Les premieres Actrices francaises. Paris, 1921, pp. 16 ff. 
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an artiste rather than a farceuse and that he assumed that his 
readers would have the same point of view. 


IL 


This same year 1616 Rosset published another collection of 
stories, entitled Les Histotres Tragiques. The thirteenth relates 
the “history,” “De Vabominable peché que commit un chevalier 
de Malte, assisté d’un moine et de la punition qui s’ensuit.” (p. 
362 ff.). A Polish nobleman while travelling in Italy falls in 
love with a beautiful Florentine lady, Virginie. He is forced to 
leave her for a time and continue his travels. On his way to 
Rome, he falls in with Flaminio (le chevalier de Malte), who 
had known him at court and conceived a criminal passion for him. 
Flaminio gains the confidence of the traveller, lures him to a 
monastery, situated some distance from Rome, and, with the aid 
of a monk, satisfies his lust. The victim manages to escape, 
returns to Rome, and reveals the crime to the pope, who has 
Flaminio and his accomplice punished in exemplary fashion. The 
nobleman, overcome with shame, withdraws from all intercourse 
with men. His lady pines away and dies of a broken heart. In 
the introductory paragraph Rosset declares: Voicy une Histoire 
non moings veritable qu’horrible et execrable. Elle se presente 
sur le Theatre (p. 363). I can find no trace of any play which 
would seem to correspond to the story which Rosset relates. The 
allusion is significant however when taken in connection with a 
statement made farther on in the same volume. In the intro- 
ductory paragraph of the nineteenth story (p. 527 ff.), “De la 
cruauté d’une femme exercée sur son mary: de sa fin malheureuse, 
et de celle de son Amoureux,” Rosset indulges in some comments 
upon the fatal effects of jealousy. He goes on to say: “ Et de 
la sortent puis apres les deffiances, et les cruelles resolutions dont 
les effects sanglants remplissent les Theatres de meurtre et 
dinfamie.” * 

Now in a Description de Paris by Thomas Platter of Bale, 
published, it seems, in 1599, we read: “Tl (Valleran) joue tous 
les jours aprés le repas, une comédie en vers et débite ensuite une 


* Rosset asserts repeatedly that all his Histoirese are véritables and in 
fact one of them is a reproduction, in his fashion, of what one reads in 
the correspondence of Malherbe. 
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farce sur ce qui peut étre arrivd de dréle & Paris, soit en fait 
@amourettes ou d’autres anecdo{es du méme genre.”* Would the 
declarations of Rosset justify the assumption that, just as it was 
the custom to give farces “sur ce qui peut étre arrivé de drdéle 
a Paris,” there also prevailed the.custom of giving, histoires a 
personnages (Rigal), “sur ce qui pent étre arrivé de tragique & 
Paris?” If one is disposed to grant some plausibility to this 
hypothesis, one would have another means of accounting for the 
astonishing fecundity of Alexandre Hardy. A considerable num- 
ber of the six or seven hundred theatrical preductions of which 
he speaks might well have been adaptations of these tragic con- 
temporary happenings, which, according to Rosset, were preva- 
lent upon the stage during the early years of the seventeenth 
century.® 
SEARLES. 


University of Minnesota. 


THE ORIGINAL INSPIRATION OF LE PROCURATEUR 
DE JUDEE 


Professor Henning, in his excellent edition of Representative 
Stories of Anatole France, (Heath, 1924), makes no mention of 
the work which I believe to have given the first inspiration for 
Le Procurateur de Judée. I refer to Renan’s Origines du Chris- 
tianisme, especially Vol. II. In the story Pilate recalls his first 
meeting with Lamia,’ saying: “C’était & Césarée, od tu venais 
trainer les ennuis de l’exil . . . Tu me suivis dans cette triste 
Jérusalem, od les Juifs m’abreuvérent d’amertume et de dégoftt.” 
Possibly this may have been suggested by Renan’s remark: 
“ Césarée était de beaucoup le meilleur pert de toute la Palestine 
et elle tendait de jour en jour & en devenir la capitale. Fatigués 


“Cited by Léopold Lacour, op. cit. without page reference, p. 18. 

* Rigal has shown that Hardy drew upon one of the Histoires des 
Amans volages de ce tems for the plot of his Tragi-comédie de suiet 
moderne, Dorise, une pidéce d’actualité. Alexander Hardy, Paris, 1899, 
p- 481 f. 

The scene is at Baia. Renan, Les Apétres, p. 195, mentions a villa of 
Lamia’s near Pouzzoles. Both places are near Naples. 
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du séjour de Jérusalem, les procurateurs de Judée allaient bientét 
y faire leur résidence habituelle. Elle était surtout peuplée de 
paiens.” (Les Apétres, p. 161, 24e édit.). Lamia inquires about 
the Samarian revolt which Pilate was on the point of suppressing 
when the friends separated. Pilate replies: “Un homme de la 
plébe, puissant par la parole, comme il s’en trouve beaucoup en 
Syrie, persuada aux Samaritains de s’assembler en armes sur le 
mont Gazim, qui passe en ce pays pour un lieu saint, et il promit 
de découvrir 4 leurs yeux les vases sacrés qu’un héros éponyme, 
ou plutét un dieu indigéte, nommé Moise, y avait cachés.” Renan 
refers to the same incident: “L’an 36... un fanatique avait 
excité parmi les Samaritains une émotion assez sérieuse, en pré- 
chant la nécessité d’un retour au mosaisme primitif, dont il pré- 
tendait avoir retrouvé les ustensiles sacrés.”* (p. 152). More 
interesting is the comparison of the disgrace of Pilate as told by 
Renan and by Anatole France. I shall cite only a portion of 
the former. A propos of the death of Stephen, Renan remarks 
that the laws of Deuteronomy were observéd to the letter, but 


2 Cf. also pp. 263-264: “Quelques années auparavant (before A. D. 
44) toute la Samarie s’était émue a la voix d’un illuminé, qui prétendait 
avoir eu la révélation de lV’endroit du Garizim od Moise avait caché Jes 
instruments sacrés du culte. Pilate avait comprimé ce mouvement avec 
une grande rigueur.” Anatole France is universally recognized as the 
spiritual child of Renan. Specific instances of borrowing have been less 
frequently indicated. M. Gregh, Revue Bleue, 2. février 1901, notes the 
influence on him of Renan’s Dialogues; M. Potez, Mercure de Frante, 1 
mars 1910, gives Renan’s Quinze Jours en Sicile (in Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 15 novembre 1875) as the source of Sylvestre Bonnard’s trip to 
Sicily. Both these references are given in Michaut’s Anatole France. 
(See p. 149 and pp. 158-159). In Thais Michaut notes that “ Zénothémis, 
Dorion et Nicias lancent contre le Iahvé ‘ borné’ des Juifs des railleries 
dont Renan leur a donné l’exemple.” (See Michaut, op. cit., p. 166 and 
note 2, where Michaut refers to Thais, pp. 173, 179, 189, and to La Vie 
Littéraire, Il, p. 323 in which France quotes fram L’Histoire du Peuple 
d’Israél.) Michaut remarks that the opening phrase of Komm l’Atrébate 
recalls a famous phrase of La Priére sur VAcropole (Michaut, op. cit., 
p- 179.). That France greatly admired the Priére is evidenced by his 
speech at the inauguration of Renan’s statute at Tréguier. (See Vers 
les Temps Meilleurs, Il, 52ff.). Here he imagines Athena as replying 
to Renan. M. V. Giraud (Les Maitres de V'Heure, II, 286 ff.) suggests 
that La Vie de Jeanne d’Arc was undertaken as a pendant to La Vie 
de Jésus and that it is conceived in somewhat the same spirit. 
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that the account in Acts makes no mention of the civil authorities. 
- He suggests that this may have been due to the relaxation of 
Roman severity in Judea. “ Pilate venait d’étre suspendu de ses 
fonctions, ou était sur le point de V’étre. La cause de cette dis- 
grace fut justement la trop grande fermeté qu’il avait montrée 
dans son administration. Le fanatisme juif lui avait rendu la 
vie insupportable. Peut-étre était-il fatigué de refuser 4 ces 
frénétiques les violences qu’ils lui demandaient . . . Lucius Vi- 
tellius . . . était alors légat impérial de Syrie. Il cherchait 4 
gagner les bonnes graces des populations, et il fit rendre aux 
Juifs les vétements pontificaux qui, depuis Hérode le Grand, 
étaient gardés dans la tour Antonia. Loin de soutenir Pilate 
dans ses actes de rigueur, il donna raison aux plaintes des in- 
digénes, et renvoya Pilate 4 Rome pour répondre aux accusations 
de ses administrés (commencement de l’an 36). Le principal 
grief de ceux-ci était que le procurateur ne se prétait pas assez 
complaisamment a leurs désirs d’intolérance. Vitellius le rem- 
plaga provisoirement par son ami Marcellus, qui fut sans doute 
plus attentif 4 ne pas mécontenter les Juifs, et par conséquent 
plus facile 4 leur accorder des meurtres religieux. La mort de 
Tibére (16 mars de l’an 37) ne fit qu’encourager Vitellius dans 
cette politique. ... Quand Pilate arriva 4 Rome, il trouva le 
nouveau régne déja commencé. II est probable que Caligula lui 
Jonna tort, puisqu’il confia le gouvernement de Jérusalem a4 un 
nouveau fonctionnaire.” (p. 141-143). 

It will be noted that all of Pilate’s story of his disgrace as told 
by Anatole France is outlined here. This is perfectly natural as 
he undoubtedly consulted Josephus and other sources indicated 
by Renan, but it seems highly probable that his attention was 
first called to this subject hy the account in Les Apétres. 

We may compare with the end of Le Procurateur de Judée, 
Renan’s explanation of the few references to Christianity in Greek 
and Roman writers. “Il n’est pas étonnant que les écrivains 
grecs et latins se préoccupent peu d’un mouvement qu’ils ne pou- 
vaient comprendre, et qui se passa dans un petit monde fermé 
pour eux. Le Christianisme se perd a leurs yeux sur le fond 
obscur du judaisme; c’était une querelle de famille au sein d’une 
nation abjecte: 4 quoi bon s’en occuper?” (p. 162). 


BENJAMIN M. WoopBRIDGE. 
Reed College. 


MARTIN PARKER’S PHILOMELA 


Having won a name as a composer of ballads, Martin Parker, 
like many another popular writer before and since, essayed a 
higher flight, into the empyrean of pure poetry. The result of 
his ambition was The Nightingale warbling forth her own Dis- 
aster, or, the Rape of Philomela ... London... 1632.4 The 
poem was ushered into the world with a ceremony worthy of the 
occasion. A number of commendatory verses express, with more 
candor than tact, no small surprise at the author’s erudition— 
“Were I not sure,” says one Da. Price, “thou didst this worke 
compile, I’d not beleev’t,” and other friends pay an equally sincere 
and lefthanded tribute. A prose argument tells the story “as the 
Roman poet Ovid writes.” There is a dedication, in which Parker 
wonders why “none of our temporary Laureats have undertaken ” 
: such a fine tragedy before. An address to the judicious reader 
prays for consideration; if the piece is not liked, “all my Poetry 
4 is quite kil’d in the egge.” 

After this preliminary flourish of sili and Parker’s accept- 
ance of compliments on his scholarship, one feels let down rather 
| heavily on finding almost no evidence that the author had ever 
looked at “the Roman poet Ovid.” Apart from moralizing—a 
field in which he needed no assistance—and a few other trifles, 
he took his material from the story of Tereus and Progue in The 
Petite Pallace of Pettie his Pleasure (15%6).2 Parker may have 
gone to Ovid for the death of Pandion, which is not in Pettie, 
j but otherwise does not seem to have used him.® 
i The story does not suffer from abridgment; it runs to seventy- 
; two seven-line stanzas. The beginning is in the common medi- 
eval manner, which was a common Elizabethan manner too. The 
poet, taking a walk, comes to a grove excelling that where Venus 


2 The piece was described by Thomas Corser in Coliectanea Anglo-Poetica, 
Part rx, pp. 111 ff.; he says, wrongly, that it is paraphrased from Ovid, 
Metam., v1. It is discussed by Professor Rollins in Mod. Phil., xv1, 449 ff., 
in his article “ Martin Parker, Ballad-Monger.” 

* Petite Pallace, ed. Gollancz, 1908, 1, 49 ff. 

* The versions of both Golding and Sandys were available. I do not 
find any verbal reminiscences of either in Parker’s piece, but one would 
not expect any, since parts of his matter are obviously original, and 
almost all the rest is drawn from Pettie. 
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wooed Adonis, a grove in which birds, especially the nightingale, 
are singing beautifully. This opening, although conventional, was 
probably suggested by Patrick Hannay’s poem on the same theme, 
or by Gascoigne’s.* 

For the rest, Parker follows Pettie, who followed Ovid—at a 
distance. This tale, like all of Pettie’s, greatly expands the 
original in a way that would have made Ovid stare and gasp. It 
is not necessary to quote the several dozen parallels which show 
how closely Parker depended upon Pettie; a few random samples 


will serve. 


PARKER 
Stanza 8: The fame of Progne’s 
beauty spreads abroad—a fact not 
in Ovid—and Tereus hears of it. 


Stanzas 14-15: 
Quoth he, I will as carefull of 
her be, 
As heaven I wish should have 
respect to me. 
Her will I cherish like my owne 
deare child. 


Stanza 19: 
When in his ship the Fox had 
got the Kid... 
Against the lawes of gods and 
men he did 
Begin to tempt me to his law- 
lesse will. 


Stanza 31: 
Sister, saith she, alas, and art 
thou gone? 
I’le not be long before I follow 
thee. 


PETTIE 
Do. (pp. 52-53) 


Tereus ... promising to be as 


careful of her well-doing as if she 
or child. (p. 


were his own sister 
60.) 


Nay, there was never bloody tiger 

that did so terribly tear the little 

lamb... For being in ship to- 

gether, he began filthily to fix his 

fancy upon her, and casting the 

fear of God from before his eyes. 
(p. 60.) 


“Then farewell, my Philomela,” 
saith she, “thy death I know is 
cause of this desolation, and thy 
death shall soon abridge my days.” 


‘Works of Hannay, Hunterian Society, Vol. 31, pp. 13 ff.; Works of 
Gascoigne (ed. Cunliffe), m, 177 ff. Parker’s account of Tereus’s subjects 
waiting on the shore to welcome him may be taken from Hannay, p. 37. 
The metamorphosis may be based on Gascoigne, p. 198. Gascoigne, like 
Parker, has much moralizing, but so has every poetaster of the time, and 
Gascoigne’s conduct of the tale differs frov Parker’s in a number of details. 
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Deere love, set boundes unto thy 
griefe, quoth he, 

Thou shalt in me finde husband, 
father, sister. 


Stanzas 34-35: 


A Gentleman by chance that way 
was brought, 

He having lost his way i’th dead 
of night 

Found out this lodge, afarre off 
seeing light. 

Thither he rode, and at the win- 
dow cal’d... 


Stanza 45: 

The pretty Infant seeing her to 
sit 

So pensiuely (as one depriv’d of 
joy) 

He runs to her (according to his 
wit) 

And askes the cause of her so 
sad annoy: 

Mother (saith he) am I not your 
best boy? 

Come kisse me then; and Ile goe 
call my Dad, 

To come and play with you, and 
make you glad. 
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... “Ah, sweet wife,” saith he, 
“T beseech you by the love which 
you bear me, to moderate your 
martyrdom... I will be to you 
instead of a father and a sister.” 
(pp. 62-63.)- 


A gentleman riding late in the 
night had lost his way, and seeing 
a light in her chamber afar off, 
drew near to the window and called 
to Philomela. (pp. 64.) 


The pretty elf... seeing his 
mother sit sadly, said unto her: 
“Mam, how dost, why dost weep?” 
and took her about the neck and 
kissed her, saying: “I will go call 
my dad to come and play with 
thee.” (p. 68.) 


Thus while Parker’s ambling verses are much inferior to Pettie’s 


dainty, polished euphuism, he follows pretty closely Pettie’s ampli- 
fication of the fable, sometimes adding speeches and moralizings of 
his own. As Professor Rollins has said, the piece shows the hand 


of the ballad-monger. As for Parker’s scholarship, which so as- 
tounds his log-rolling friends, one can only infer that Pettie’s 
book was no longer generally remembered, and that the poet kept 
his own copy to himself.® 
J. N. Doveras Busu. 
Harvard University. 


5 One may recall Anthony & Wood’s peevish allusion: “The aforesaid 
Petite Palace I have in my study . .. and for the respect I bear to the 


LAWS OF PRONUNCIATION IN EASTERN VIRGINIA 


There are in Eastern Virginia two dialectal pronunciations to 
which little attention has been paid. According to modern dic- 
tionaries, ow in about, house, and out is pronounced like the ow or 
ow of crowd, how, and loud. But reasonably careful attention to 
the pronunciation of these six words by a native of that part of 
Virginia lying east of the Blue Ridge Mountains, known as Eastern 
Virginia and embracing the Piedmont and Tidewater sections, 
will reveal a marked difference between the ow sound of the first 
group (about, house, out) and that of the second (crowd, how, 
loud). 

The so-called standard pronunciation of diphthongal ow is ap- 
proximately that of a as in father plus that of oo as in pool, or 
possibly that of 00 as in foot; but the dialectal pronunciation heard 
in Eastern Virginia is approximately that of wu as in hut plus the 
same sound used in standard pronunciation for the second part of 
the diphthong. Standard ow may be represented by [aw], and 
dialectal ow by [nw]. The standard is perhaps more theoretical 
than actual, for there is room for a number of slightly different 
sounds ranging between that of a as in father and that of u as in 
hut as the first element of the diphthong; but for convenience and 
clearness in making the distinction between Eastern Virginia usage 
and that of the United States as a whole, only the two sounds here 
called, respectively, standard ow and dialectal ow will be included 
in this discussion. 

According to their pronunciation of such words as about, house, 
out, crowd, how, and loud, American speakers of English may be 
divided into three classes. Those of the first class, which is by far 


name of the author (he having been uncle to my mother Maria la Petite) 
I will keep it; but ’tis so far now from being excellent or fine, that it is 
more fit to be read by a schoolboy, or rustical amoretto, than by a gent. 
of mode or language.” (Athenae Owon., ed. Bliss, 1, 553, quoted by Gol- 
lanez, pp. xv-xvi.) 

1In present-day English, the spelling is usually, if not always, ow when 
a voiceless consonant immediately follows in the same syllable (out), and 
is usually ow when the sound thus represented is at the end of a syllable 
(how, but note thou as an exception) ; but when a voiced consonant imme- 
diately follows the diphthong in the same syllable, the spelling is some- 
times ow (loud) and sometimes ow (crowd). 
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the largest, uniformly employ in all these words the sound called 
standard. Members of the second class, which is the smallest, 
with equal regularity substitute dialectal ow for standard ow in the 
words given. The third and, from the standpoint of typical 
Eastern Virginia speech, the most interesting class includes those 
who pronounce about, house, and out with dialectal ou, and crowd, 
how, and loud with standard ou. 

This seeming inconsistency invites study. Since speech is a 
social custom, and since speakers of a given region are not likely 
to be unaccountably inconsistent in their pronunciation of a given 
letter or diphthong, it is well to ask whether some principle can be 
discovered which members of class three follow. It is strange that 
this survival of older usage has not earlier yielded its secret; and 
yet not even an attempt to explain such peculiarities as dialectal 
about, house, and out beside standard crowd, how, and loud, and 
dialectal house beside standard houses can be found.? Careful and 
prolonged observation and the application of tests to a number of 
Eastern Virginians have proved that members of class three uncon- 
sciously obey the following law: 


In typical Eastern Virginia speech, diphthongal ou is given the 
dialectal sound represented by [vu] when the diphthong is imme- 
diately followed in the same syllable by the sound of a voiceless 
consonant; but under all other conditions standard ou [au] is 
employed. 

Examples of words in which dialectal ow is heard are about, 
couch,® doubt, drouth,* house, mouth,* out, pouch,*® south,* trout. 

Examples of words in which standard ow is heard are: 

(1) bough, brow, cow, dower, dowry, drowsy, how, trowel, vow, 
vowel. 

(2) abound, account, drown, foul, growl, loud, mountain, 
proud, prowl, sound. 


2 The few references to dialectal ou that can be found are of some in- 
terest. See H. C. Wyld, History of Modern Colloquial English, New York, 
1920, pp. 230-232; the New Standard Dictionary, New York, 1913, p. 
xxvii; and Sylvester Primer, “The Pronunciation of Fredericksburg, 
Virginia,” in the PMLA, v, 198 ff. 

Ch is a voiceless consonantal digraph. 

‘Th is in this word a voiceless consonantal digraph. 
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Tests indicate that the large majority of Eastern Virginians 
belong to class three; but there are members of class two on the 
Virginia Peninsula, notably in James City County, and elsewhere 
in the state. These regularly sound dialectal ow in all the groups 
of words of which examples are given in the above lists. 

The second of the two distinctive sounds in the speech of Eastern 
Virginians is that of 7 in such words as bright, like, and price. 
The standard sound of this diphthong is approximately that of a 
as in father plus that of 7 as in pin; the dialectal sound is approxi- 
mately that of wu as in hut plus that of i as in pin. The standard 
sound may be indicated phonetically by [ai] ; the dialectal by [v7]. 

Though this pronunciation or one very much like it is mentioned 
by several writers,° no suggestion of the real distinction made by 
Eastern Virginians in the use of standard and of dialectal 1 has 
been noted. That distinction may be expressed in the following 
law: 

In typical Eastern Virginia speech, diphthongal 1 is given the 
dialectal sound represented by [nt] under two conditions: (1) 
when the diphthong is immediately followed in the same syllable 
by the sound of a voiceless consonant; and (2) when the diphthong 
occurs at the end of a syllable which is immediately followed in the 
same word by an unaccented syllable beginning with the sound of 
a voiceless consonant and containing an obscurely pronounced 
vowel. Under all other conditions standard 1 is employed. 


Examples of words pronounced with dialectal ¢ are: 

(1) advice, appetite, bite, fight, ice, knife, life, site, white, wife. 

(2) cipher, hyphen, hypodermic, license, niter,> nitrogen, rifle, 
stifle, viper, vital. 


Examples of words pronounced with standard ¢ are: 


(1) alibi, amplify, fly, high, lie, nigh, pry, sigh, vie, why. 
(2) bias, buyer, dialect, dialogue, diet, hyacinth, myopia, pliant, 
violet, Zion. 


5 See H. C. Wyld, op. cit., p. 224; O. F. Emerson, The History of the 
English Language, New York, 1894, p. 201; Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, p. lii; and the New Standard Dictionary, p. xxvii. 

*Such a word as nitrate, though a@ is not obscure, is pronounced dia- 
lectally, possibly because the presence of r before @ leaves voiceless ¢ 
free to influence 7%. 
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(3) advisory, bridle, final, finality, hilarious, idle, wy, private, 
spider, tiger. 

(4) biceps, citation, Hyperion, hypotenuse, Isocrates, licentiate, 
licentious, nitrogenous, typhoid, vitality. 

(5) advise, archives, blind, climb, file, hide, kind, lives, time, 
wives. 

The two peculiarities discussed in these pages are characteristic 
ot Eastern Virginia speech and that of a few other sections of the 
country. The dialectal sounds are clearly due to the specific 
phonetic conditions pointed out above. 

Epwin F. SHEWMAKE. 

Davidson College. 
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The Comparison of Inequality, The Semantics and Syntax of the 
Comparative Particle in English. By George William Small, 
Instructor in English in The Johns Hopkins University. 
Dissertation, 1923, pp. ix, 173. 


The question as to the origin and development of the comparison 
of inequality in the Indo-European languages has never been satis- 
factorily answered. In his dissertation Dr. Small has presented 
a most convincing analysis of the development of this phenomenon 
in English. 

Starting out from the viewpoint of Sanskrit the author traces 
the relationship of this construction in the Indo-European lan- 
guages (Greek, Latin, Romance, and Germanic). Without this 
comprehensive viewpoint the author’s detailed analysis of the 
phenomenon in English would have been far less intelligible and 
his conclusions far less reliable. The author scrupulously avoids 
the exclusive view of any single language (English) or even of 
any one group of languages. 

Dr. Small has made an exhaustive treatment of his subject and 
leaves one with the impression that very little of importance can 
be further said regarding this question in English. On the whole, 
it seems to me, he has shown good linguistic sense and sound judg- 
ment thruout his work. The work is refreshingly original; the 
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author never accepts the verdict of “ accepted authorities ” without 
weighing each bit of evidence on its own merits. He is clear and 
explicit on all points and shows, I may add, a good deal of common 
sense, which unfortunately is not always present in our disserta- 
tions. There is a certain amount of overlapping and repetition 
but this is in the circumstances unavoidable because of the fact 
that the subject is treated from different viewpoints (semantic, 
syntactical, etc.). 

The work is admirably arranged. After the Introduction (pp. 
1-14) the author discusses (Chapter I) “The Indo-European 
System of Comparison” (pp. 15-46) and “The Latin and Ro- 
mance Comparative Particles” (pp. 47-69). We are thus fur- 
nished with a correct basis for our understanding of the pheno- 
menon in English, which the author then discusses in the next 
two chapters under the headings: “ The Temporal Nature of the 
English Comparative Particle” (Chapter II, pp. 70-100) and 
“The Adversative Element in the English Comparative Particle ” 
(Chapter III, pp. 101-121). 

These three chapters are then summed up clearly and concisely 
in the Conclusion (pp. 122-123). In view of the complex nature 
of the study the Conclusion is a most welcome addition in that it 
offers a very convenient synopsis and consequent clarification of 
the author’s study. 

To the study proper are added Appendix A, “ Parataxis and the 
Subordinate Clause ” (pp. 125-132), and Appendix B, “ The Shift 
in Meaning of the Conjunctive Particle” (pp. 133-154). These 
two chapters deal with important phases of the subject. 

Finally, the book is furnished with an exhaustive Bibliography 
and an adequate Indez. 

Before attempting any criticism of Dr. Small’s dissertation I 
feel it necessary to give a brief outline of his argument. 

In the Introduction the author gives a survey of his views on 
the origin and nature of this construction. He holds the view 
(and I believe, rightly) that the comparison of inequality in the 
I. E. languages did not develop (contrary to many scholars) out 
of the comparison of equality thru contamination or “ blending,” 
altho there may be traces of this contamination in the later stages 
of the language. The Latin particle quam in the comparison of 
inequality is well established in the oldest Latin literature (p. 4), 
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a fact which militates against the theory that the use of this 
particle in comparisons of inequality was due to its use in correla- 
tive expressions of equality (cf. tam ... quam). The substitu- 
tion of als for denn in Mod. German is secondary and lends no 
support to the theory of contamination in the origin of the com- 
parative particle in the I. E. languages (p. 6). 

Dr. Small believes that the I. E. system of comparison of in- 
equality developed out of a paratactical construction with an ad- 
versatwe element. Not only the oldest particles of comparison 
(cf. Skt. na, Gk. xat ob, Goth. paw) but also the frequent use of the 
negative in the second element of comparison (cf. Gk. and the 
Romance languages, Chap. I) support this view. 

The author’s discussion (Introduction, p. 9 ff.) of the nature of 
the comparative degree is most illuminating. The primary func- 
tion of the comparative is to call up to the mind, for the purpose 
of contrast, two objects or conditions. Contrary to Hora (Der 
Komparativ, 1907) Dr. Small rightly, maintains (p. 11) that the 
comparative is the most definite of the three degrees because it is 
always being limited in one direction, whereas the positive and 
superlative are constantly shifting in meaning and are always 
relative. The comparative does not constitute something like the 
second link in a chain, something that has a fixed value lying 
between the positive and superlative. Such a conception is the 
result of the arbitrary listing of forms by the grammarian for the 
sake of convenience. The latter point is well taken and illustrates 
Dr. Small’s clear judgment; nothing perhaps has been more con- 
ducive to misconceived notions on the nature of language than 
grammatical categories. 


CuHapter I 


(a) The Indo-European System of Comparison 


The comparative suffixes probably meant at first merely that 
one object possessed some quality in a high degree, as opposed to 
or contrasted with some other object; this distinction was at first 
spatial and quantitative and finally became merely a generalized 
intensive (p. 22). 

The author holds (p. 30 ff.) that the particle-construction after 
comparatives did not develop out of the case-construction (ablative, 
genitive, dative), but was an entirely separate development. The 
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particle-construction is not dependent fundamentally upon the 
comparative terminations, but has its origin in the simple idea of 
setting off one object against another in respect to some quality 
by means of two simple statements, or clauses, one of which be- 
comes subordinate to the other. The comparative construction 
with Latin atque, at, Greek és, MHG. wnd and English than, as 
furnishes very strong evidence against a possible origin in the 
ablative case. To be sure, the circumlocution by prepositions is 
clearly a substitute for the case-construction, but the comparative 
particles point definitely to a paratactical construction. 

The adversative nature of the comparative particle in Germanic 
is illustrated (p. 38 ff.) by the use of Gothic pau, German (Luther) 
weder after comparatives. Germanic and (Gk. dvri) also repre- 
sents this adversative force; the copulative meaning is secondary 
(cf. Gk. wai, Lat. ac, atque, et, ON. ok and Eng. and in sentences 
expressing or implying a comparison). 

Whether the particle-construction is a substitute for the case 
of comparison, or vice-versa, is a problem which cannot be defi- 
nitely decided, since both constructions occur in the earliest stages 
of the I. E. languages. It is probable, however, that the most 
primitive method of comparison was paratactical and that the 
second clause in certain cases was condensed into the ablative of 
separation. Furthermore, the particle-construction covers all possi- 
ble conceptions, whereas the case-construction must necessarily be 
limited in scope; no simple thought, e. g., like “ He is taller than 
he was ” can be expressed by the ablative of comparison (p. 30 ff.). 

Dr. Small’s argument seems to me thoroly convincing both as 
regards the origin of the particle-construction as a development 
separate from that of the case-construction and as to the plausi- 
bility of the priority of the former construction over the latter. 


(b) The Comparative Particles in Latin and Romance 


The most significant feature connected with this group of lan- 
guages in its bearing upon the origin of the comparative con- 
struction is the fact that the use of the Latin comparative particle 
quam (p. 47 ff.) goes back to an original paratactical construction 
with the adverbs plus, minus, amplius and longius; a construction 
which persisted in classical Latin in such phrases as plus quin- 
gentos colaphos (Terence, Adelphi, 199). English has taken over 
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this construction from Latin, retaining the paratactical feature 
intact; cf. “eight plus two” =“ more than eight by two.” 

The older grammarians considered the guam as omitted in such 
phrases but this can hardly be the case in view of the fact that 
parataxis is probably older than quam. On this point I feel that 
Dr. Small is quite right. There is nothing to support the view 
that quam is omitted in such phrases any more, e. g., than that 
the relative is “ omitted ” in English in such phrases as “I read 
the book you gave me.” 

The comparative particles superseded the case-construction in 
Latin and the Romance languages, just as in the Germanic lan- 
guages. 

The author does not attempt (from lack of evidence) to estab- 
lish the original meaning of quam (p. 68f.). So far as the evi- 
dence goes, no definite meaning was attached to this particle be- 
yond a mere turning of the attention from one object to another. 
If quam had any definite significance in the mind of the speaker, 
it was possibly the temporal idea, then, which may have been 
felt in Old Latin quamde. The latter inference offers an exact 
parallel to the Germanic particle-construction with pan, panna (a 
fact to which the author refers in the next chapter, p. 100). 


CHapter II 
The Temporal Nature of the English Comparative Particle 


The comparative relation in English is at once temporal and 
adversative, the temporal idea being the original from which the 
adversative was developed. The adversative relation, which de- 
veloped out of the temporal in the English particle, ponne, then, 
than, indicates that the English conception of the comparative 
relation is in fundamental accord with that of the other I. E. 
languages. 

The author’s refutation (p. 96 ff.) of O. Johnsen’s attempt 
(Ang. 38, 83 ff.; and 39, 101 ff.) to establish an original local 
meaning for the OE. particle pon, ponne (as based upon the OF. 
charters) is thoroly convincing. Dr. Small clearly shows here 
(as elsewhere) his comprehensive view of the question, whereas 
Johnsen’s conclusions are due to the fact that the latter has rested 
his demonstration on an arbitrary interpretation of a few OE. 
texts, ignoring the evidence of general Germanic. 
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The comparative particles in the Germanic languages are repre- 
sented by pan (which occurs in all the Germanic languages) 
and by WGerm. panna (<* pannai). Gothic pan is not used as a 
comparative particle, but its adversative as well as temporal mean- 
ing identifies it as to form with the WGerm. and ON. comparative 
particle (ON. enn<* ban). Gothic alone employs the strictly 
adversative particle pau, from which fact Dr. Small rightly con- 
cludes (Chap. III, p. 104) that the construction with paw after 
the comparative is peculiar to Gothic and was, therefore, probably 
not an established idiom in Primitive Germanic. This usage in 
Gothic seems to me further significant insofar as it may indicate 
the artificial character of the Gothic language as we possess it. 

There can hardly be any doubt (as the author points out, p. 
85 f.) that ON. en(n), an, Swed. dn, Dan. end is derived from 
Germanic pan. 

On page 87 the author gives a diagram illustrating the usage 
of the comparative particles in the-Germanic languages. 


Cuapter III 
The Adversative Element in Comparison 


The adversative force of the Gothic particle pan —‘ yet,’ ‘but,’ 
‘however,’ altho never used as a comparative particle, is in accord 
with the adversative force of the WGerm. comparative particle 
pan(na). 

In OS. the adversative nature of the particle pan remains 
prominent and the same is true of OE. ponne. In English the 
many substitutes for than, then such as but, besides, etc., and in 
the older period nymbe, nefne, butan, etc. clearly indicate the 
adversative nature of the comparative particle; compare also the 
use of nor (ne, na) as a comparative particle in colloquial English 
(“ Better be happy nor wise”). 

This adversative element, along with the temporal element out 
of which it developed, goes to make up the complex conception 
in the mind of the speaker of English when he uses the particle 
after a comparative. 

Even tho there is no doubt that a strong adversative element 
was felt in the comparison of inequality in most of the Indo- 
European languages, Dr. Small feels it unsafe (p. 120) to attempt 
to posit a common Indo-European construction. Here again the 
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author shows his good judgment and scholarly caution; there has 
been attempted altogether too much reconstruction of our “ parent 
speech,” as well as too much generalization without sufficient evi- 
dence of a comparative nature. 

In Appendix A, “ Parataxis and the Subordinate Clause,” Dr. 
Small presents a clear outline of the history and nature of this 
question. The main point in his thesis is that when the original 
paratactical clause became hypotactical in nature the fundamental 
meaning of the introductory particle was usually altered and 
often lost. 

It is this latter question which he treats in Appendix B, “ The 
Shift in Meaning of the Conjunctive Particle,” confining himself 
to certain English particles, such as where, whereas, so, while, etc. 
The shift in meaning of such particles from some simple, concrete 
conception to a variety of shades of abstract, notional meaning and 
the shift in function from demonstrative to relative are evidence 
in favor of the view that the subordinate clause is a later de- 
velopment of a codrdinate, independent clause. 

I find very little to criticize in Dr. Small’s dissertation either 
in respect to subject matter or to minor details. To my mind he 
has proved his main thesis beyond peradventure. The evidence 
he presents seems to me in each case sufficient to establish the 
plausibility of his hypothesis. There are a few minor points, 
however, which I should here like to raise. 

In footnote 2 on page 44 the author discusses the question as 
to the priority of the particle-construction over the case-construc- 
tion. I wonder if it would not have lent a greater coherence to 
his argument if the author had introduced this material earlier 
in his text, i. e. on page 30 ff., where this question is first raised. 

In this same footnote the author says: “. .. . the former [the 
particles] are found beside the case-form expressing conceptions 
that are impossible with the case-form, or with the prepositions.” 

The phrase “impossible with” here seems to me to lack con- 
ciseness. It is a question here of grammatical expression which is 
“impossible.” I should rather say: “. . .. expressing concep- 
tions which are impossible to express by means of either the 
case-form or the prepositions.” 

A few other minor points of clarity in expression occur to me. 

On page 29 in discussing the prepositions after the comparative 
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Dr. Small says: “ As the dative of comparison died out the particle 
took its place gradually; therefore, the need for prepositions was 
never felt in Germanic.” 

The meaning of the latter phrase is, of course, that “the need 
for prepositions after the comparative was never felt in Germanic.” 
As the statement stands, however, it is not qualified; which com- 
pels the reader to infer its specific application. 

In the last line on page 30—top of page 31 the author says: 
“For, if the particle-construction be taken merely as a substitute 
for the ablative (dative, genitive), then we must assume that this 
ablative practically expanded into the second member of a para- 
tactical construction to produce the particle-construction.” 

I do not see just exactly what is meant by the word “ practi- 
cally ” in the phrase “ practically expanded.” 

On page 75 (bottom)—page 76 in his translation of Beo. 1836 
I do not understand why the author shifts his pronoun of address 
from thee to you (your) since both these pronouns refer to the 
same person and are represented in the original by pe. 

In discussing the shift in meaning of the OE. temporal adverb 
pa, when used as a subordinate conjunction (p. 142 ff.), the author 
would have contributed to his exposition if he had called attention 
to the parallel shift of meaning in the German temporal particle 
da, i. e. “ there” > “when” > “ since.” 

As to subject matter there is really only one point on which I 
feel myself in disagreement with Dr. Small. : 

On page 129 in footnote 1 Dr. Small maintains that the relative — 
clause in Modern English is “ still essentially a paratactical con- 
struction in which the relative pronoun merely repeats the ante- 
cedent.” In illustration of this statement he adds: “I saw the 
book of which you spoke =I saw the book; you spoke of it.” 

Dr. Small seems to me here to be straining his point somewhat. 
To be sure, the relative clause and the paratactical clause are 
identical in sense, but does this congruence in sense render the 
relative clause “essentially paratactical?” ‘The question here 
is one of grammatical expression. To be sure, the relative pronoun 
repeats the antecedent, just as any pronoun repeats the noun for 
which it stands, but to the relative pronoun has become attached 
a subordinate sense which was not present in the original para- 
tactical construction. I fail to see just exactly what the author 
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author shows his good judgment and scholarly caution; there has 
been attempted altogether too much reconstruction of our “ parent 
speech,” as well as too much generalization without sufficient evi- 
dence of a comparative nature. 

In Appendix A, “ Parataxis and the Subordinate Clause,” Dr. 
Small presents a clear outline of the history and nature of this 
question. The main point in his thesis is that when the original 
paratactical clause became hypotactical in nature the fundamental 
meaning of the introductory particle was usually altered and 
often lost. 

It is this latter question which he treats in Appendix B, “ The 
Shift in Meaning of the Conjunctive Particle,” confining himself 
to certain English particles, such as where, whereas, so, while, etc. 
The shift in meaning of such particles from some simple, concrete 
conception to a variety of shades of abstract, notional meaning and 
the shift in function from demonstrative to relative are evidence 
in favor of the view that the subordinate clause is a later de- 
velopment of a codrdinate, independent clause. 

I find very little to criticize in Dr. Small’s dissertation either 
in respect to subject matter or to minor details. To my mind he 
has proved his main thesis beyond peradventure. The evidence 
he presents seems to me in each case sufficient to establish the 
plausibility of his hypothesis. There are a few minor points, 
however, which I should here like to raise. 

In footnote 2 on page 44 the author discusses the question as 
to the priority of the particle-construction over the case-construc- 
tion. I wonder if it would not have lent a greater coherence to 
his argument if the author had introduced this material earlier 
in his text, i. e. on page 30 ff., where this question is first raised. 

In this same footnote the author says: “. . . . the former [the 
particles] are found beside the case-form expressing conceptions 
that are impossible with the case-form, or with the prepositions.” 

The phrase “ impossible with” here seems to me to lack con- 
ciseness. It is a question here of grammatical expression which is 
“impossible.” I should rather say: “. . expressing concep- 
tions which are impossible to express by means of either the 
case-form or the prepositions.” 

A few other minor points of clarity in expression occur to me. 

On page 29 in discussing the prepositions after the comparative 
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Dr. Small says: “ As the dative of comparison died out the particle 
took its place gradually; therefore, the need for prepositions was 
never felt in Germanic.” 

The meaning of the latter phrase is, of course, that “the need 
for prepositions after the comparative was never felt in Germanic.” 
As the statement stands, however, it is not qualified; which com- 
pels the reader to infer its specific application. 

In the last line on page 30—top of page 31 the author says: 
“For, if the particle-construction be taken merely as a substitute 
for the ablative (dative, genitive), then we must assume that this 
ablative practically expanded into the second member of a para- 
tactical construction to produce the particle-construction.” 

I do not see just exactly what is meant by the word “ practi- 
cally ” in the phrase “ practically expanded.” 

On page 75 (bottom)—page 76 in his translation of Beo. 1836 
I do not understand why the author shifts his pronoun of address 
from thee to you (your) since both these pronouns refer to the 
same person and are represented in the original by pe. 

In discussing the shift in meaning of the OE. temporal adverb 
pa, when used as a subordinate conjunction (p. 142 ff.), the author 
would have contributed to his exposition if he had called attention 
to the parallel shift of meaning in the German temporal particle 
da, t. e. “ there” > “ when” > “ since.” 

As to subject matter there is really only one point on which I 
feel myself in disagreement with Dr. Small. 

On page 129 in footnote 1 Dr. Small maintains that the relative 
clause in Modern English is “ still essentially a paratactical con- 
struction in which the relative pronoun merely repeats the ante- 
cedent.” In illustration of this statement he adds: “I saw the 
book of which you spoke =I saw the book; you spoke of it.” 

Dr. Small seems to me here to be straining his point somewhat. 
To be sure, the relative clause and the paratactical clause are 
identical in sense, but does this congruence in sense render the 
relative clause “ essentially paratactical?” The question here 
is one of grammatical expression. To be sure, the relative pronoun 
repeats the antecedent, just as any pronoun repeats the noun for 
which it stands, but to the relative pronoun has become attached 
a subordinate sense which was not present in the original para- 
tactical construction. I fail to see just exactly what the author 
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means by the phrase “ essentially paratactical.” The relative clause 
in English certainly had its origin in parataxis but that stage 
has in Mod. English passed over into hypotaxis, wherever the 
relative pronoun is used. How then is the relative clause in 
English “ essentially paratactical,” if introduced by a relative pro- 
noun (which is certainly a subordinating particle)? Origin and 
present status are two entirely different things. 

Wherever the relative pronoun is not used in introducing a rela- 
tive clause in English, as in the sentence “I read the book you gave 
me,” we may consider the relative clause as expressed paratactically. 
Even here I do not consider the relative clause as “ essentially para- 
tactical ” because the speaker feels the clause as subordinate, not 
as codrdinate. To my mind such a clause is essentially hypotactical 
but expressed paratactically, because the nature (1%. e. the meaning) 
of the clause is subordinate even tho it is not introduced by a sub- 
ordinate particle. 

I may add that the Modern Scandinavian languages, as well as 
Modern English, preserve intact the original parataxis in relative 
clauses ; cf. Swed. “jag laste den bok du gav mig,” “I read the 
book you gave me.” 

* The book does not contain many misprints. It is to be re- 
gretted perhaps that the OE. ligature @ is printed as two separate 
vowels, ae; also that the printer has consistently omitted the circle 
over the vowel a in Swedish words, i. e. a for d. 

Aside from the printer’s inaccuracy in reproducing the sign of 
the umlaut in Germanic words, the following misprints are to be 
noted: comparsion for comparison (p. 5); higest for highest (p. 
12 bottom) ; kein gold is for kein gold ist (p. 16 bottom) ; maést 
for maest (p. 23); [ON.: rammari] ollum for gllum (p. 27); 
etablished for established (p. 32) ; Dan. i ere bedre for I ere bedre 
(p. 41); Ashehoug for Aschehoug (p. 41); obselete for obsolete 
and an apocopate form for apocopated form (footnote 3, p. 41) ; 
“ Modern Norw. an, en, Swed. aen” (p. 85) should read “ Modern 
Norw. enn (end), Swed. dn, the form an is Old Norse, a by-form 
of enn; in the phrase (p. 85) “ Kock explained the dropping of 
the initial p an as assimilation. . . .” omit the word an after p; 
freature for feature (p. 121) ; explict for explicit (p. 129). 

I note also a lack of consistency in the capitalization of the word 
modern (abbreviated mod.) as applied to the various languages 
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under discussion ; cf. “mod. E.” (pp. 29, 93 twice), “mod. HG.” 
(p. 29) but “ModE.” (p. 7), “Mod. HG. (p. 42) and “ Mod. 
LG.” (p. 43). I should suggest the capitalized form (i. e. Mod.) 
in all such cases inasmuch as the word Modern here is used in a 
technical sense referring to a certain period in the history of the 
language. 

Finally I note that the author classifies the Scandinavian group 
of languages as belonging to East Germanic; cf. his diagram on 
page 87 and his reference (p. 41) to ON. en(n) as the “ East Ger- 
manic particle.” 

One may very well ask why he has done this. There is no 
reason why the Scandinavian languages should not be regarded as 
a separate group, 1. e. North Germanic. A glance at the author’s 
diagram shows that in Old Norse the Germanic particle pan was 
used in a comparative function in common with West Germanic 
and as opposed to the Gothic usage. And in many other respects 
the Old Norse differed from the Gothic to such an extent that we 
are no longer justified in grouping these two languages together 
under the head of East Germanic. 


ALBERT Morey STURTEVANT. 
Unwwersity of Kansas. 


Tieck’s Approach to Romanticism. By AtFreD Epwin Lussxky. 
Borna-Leipzig: Universititsverlag von Robert Noske, 1925. 
Pp. x, 119. 


The purpose of Dr. Lussky in this important doctoral disserta- 
tion submitted at the University of Michigan is to study once 
more the development of Ludwig Tieck as a romanticist, with a 
view to showing that Haym’s interpretation of the problem is 
inadequate in its exposition of the facts and incorrect in its con- 
clusions. To this end the author wishes to examine “ the essential 
characteristics of Tieck’s mind ” (page 2) and to show that Tieck’s 
approach to Romanticism was natural, spontaneous and in con- 
formity with the inherent nature of the man, and not affected and 
forced. He has endeavored to do this by making a painstaking, 
conscientious examination of “the internal and external influences 
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up to 1798 which led to Tieck’s development as a Romanticist ” 
(page 6). 

More concretely stated, Dr. Lussky’s object is to refute Haym’s 
elaborate argument of the first sections of the Romantische Schule, 
which posits the fundamental theory 1) that Tieck was converted 
to Romanticism by his friend Wackenroder, and 2) that this con- 
version was effected by the three elements of “ musikalische Stim- 
mung,” “ahndungsvoller Ton” and “fromme Kunstandacht.” 

The author proceeds to establish his refutation by endeavoring 
to show that of the two, Tieck’s personality and not Wackenroder’s 
was the dominating one; that Tieck had an essentially romantic 
turn of mind; that Tieck’s chief characteristics are his longing 
for universality and for infinite constructive order, and his love 
for genuine poetry, all of which represent “ the basic strivings of 
German Romanticism” (page 39). He goes on to say (pp. 39- 
40): “Being thus essentially a romantic personality, Tieck at 
the very beginning of his career naturally feels greatly attracted by 
writers who are romantic and are considered as such by the lead- 
ing critics and philosophers of the Romantic School in Germany. 
Among the many romantic literary influences upon Tieck’s poetic 
development, the most important were 1) the writers of the Storm 
and Stress period, including the early works of Goethe and 
Schiller, 2) Shakespeare, and 3) the writers of the Romance 
nations, particularly Cervantes. Besides literary influences, there 
were also personal friendships which assisted considerably in con- 
firming Tieck in his faith in the world of Romanticism. Such 
personal influences were afforded by his association with the women 
of the romantic circle in Berlin. Through them Tieck became 
acquainted with Friedrich Schlegel and Schleiermacher, and finally 
with A. W. Schlegel. Hence the culminating point in his per- 
sonal relationships coincides with that of his development into a 
romanticist. Both occur in the year 1798. Then when Tieck 
has developed a firm faith in idealism, he finds a new significance 
in Wackenroder’s ideas on art, interprets them in his own way, 
and uses them to some extent in his later romantic career.” 

In order to clench his argument, Lussky then examines four 
typical early works of Tieck, William Lovell, the Straussfedern, 
Peter Lebrecht and the Volksmarchen, and finds in each of them 
unmistakable signs of inchoate Romanticism. 
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The dissertation is a sober, well-reasoned discussion of a vital 
problem. It errs, however, in ascribing too subordinate a réle 
to the influence of Wackenroder, who, although he was of a more 
passive, retiring nature than Tieck, certainly must be called the 
more profound thinker, the more pervasive artist and an unde- 
niable inspirational factor in Tieck’s life. Furthermore, in refut- 
ing Haym at such length, the work is in a sense combating a man 
of straw. For almost all the recent critics with an independent 
turn of mind—not alone Pulver and Wiistling, the only ones cited 
by the author—discredit Haym’s exaggerated theory either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly. | 

Nadler, for example, in his Berliner Romantik, speaks of Tieck’s 
innate “inneres Aufgeschlossensein” (page 72) and continues: 
“ dieses innere Aufgeschlossensein vernahm bei Tieck freilich zu- 
nichst nur Spuk und Gespenster, aber er hatte den sechsten Sinn, 
und es war seine Sache, mit ihm nach den rechten Erscheinungen 
zu suchen. Jedenfalls steht Tieck gerade mit diesem Zug seines 
jungen Wesens sowohl innerhalb der mystischen Reihe seiner 
Heimat wie der Gesamtbewegung des Ostens.” There is no men- 
tion here of any influence on the part of Wackenroder. Such an 
influence Nadler finds only in another matter (p. 73): “ Erst 
durch Wackenroder und spiter, als die Bewegung schon vorge- 
schritten war, begann das Christentum, zumal der rémischen 
Kirche, auch fiir Tieck ein Problem zu werden.” 

Strich also, in Deutsche Klassik und Romanttk, in describing a 
type of Romanticism that seeks the infinite void and breaks away 
from law and restraint, goes much farther than Lussky does for 
instance in his treatment of William Lovell. Strich calls the 
novel “das reinste Beispiel solcher Romantik” (page 45), imply- 
ing that when Tieck wrote it he was already a pronounced 
Romanticist. 

Stefansky, too, in Das Wesen der deutschen Romantik, although 
quite correctly considering Tieck under Wackenroder’s spiritual 
influence even after the latter’s death (page 159), and although 
finding the imprint of Wackenroder’s friendship even in William 
Lovell (page 161)—a thing that Lussky categorically rejects,— 
speaks of Tieck “ dessen eigengemisse Denkform wir unwandelbar 
durch sein Leben verfolgen kénnen; sein Lebensgefiihl und dessen 
Ausdruck aber verindert sich merkbar, was freilich seine objekti- 
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ven Griinde hat” (page 220); in another place Stefansky men- 
tions “das innere geistige Gefiige ” (page 221) of Tieck, which, 
he indicates, remained constant throughout his life. 

In view of the fact that these writers would have afforded the 
author invaluable substantiation of his argument, it is regrettable 
that he did not include them in his discussion. Nadler’s theory 
in particular would have deserved to be considered at length in 
conjunction with the proposition that Tieck is essentially of a 
Romantic turn of mind. 

Finally, Lussky fails to give due attention to the important 
romantic influence of Jakob Boehme, which appears as early as 
1792 in Abdallah.’ 

The press-work seems very good when one considers that the 
book, written in English, was set up and printed in Germany. 
Only one serious misprint has been noticed: on page 4 read 1773, 
not 1772, as the date of Tieck’s birth. 

It is the reviewer’s hope that Dr. Lussky, so weil versed in the 
mentality and works of Tieck, will ‘continue his researches on 
that much misunderstood author and, taking into account also 
the writings of such critics as Nadler and Stefansky (especially 
the latter), corroborate the conviction long held by the reviewer 
that even in later life Tieck, although adopting an outwardly 
realistic manner, remained at bottom what he had always been— 
a Romanticist. 


Epwin H. Zrypet. 
Indiana University. 


Poesia Juglaresca y Juglares. By RamMéN MENENDEZ PrDAL. 
Madrid, Centro de Estudins Histéricos, 1924. viii + 488 


pages. 
Another superb work issues from that Madrid study which has 


given the world of Hispanists so many masterpieces of penetrating 
erudition. In this small but solid brown volume Sr. Menéndez 


-1§trich (1922) and Stefansky (1923) are not mentioned at all. Nad- 
ler’s work is quoted in the notes, but only in passing and in another 
connection. 

*Cf. Edgar Ederheimer, Jakob Boehme und die Romantiker, 1. und 2. 
Teil, Heidelberg, 1904, page 26. 
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Pidal has once more pushed back the frontiers of our knowledge 
of the Middle Ages in Spain, and reconstructed one small world of 
medieval life and letters. This time he does for Spain what Faral 
undertook for France and Bonifacio for Italy. With his accus- 
tomed thoroness and insight he gieans from legal and literary 
documents, from cash accounts and song-books, all that we can 
know of the Spanish minstrel, whether itinerant singer begging 
of his cross-roads audiences, or pensioned and honored servant of 
noble and king. Some of the material had been previously di- 
vulged by Amador de los Rios, Mila, or others, but much is entirely 
new. Mila’s De los Trovadores en Espaiia (Obras, II) was limited 
almost entirely to the activities of the Provencal troubadour in 
Spain, while the present book pursues the history of the native 
Castilian, Portuguese, and Aragonese minstrel as well. More- 
over, Sr. Pidal is interested primarily in the juglar, not the tro- 
vador; in the reciter and musician, not the poet. He revives that 
picturesque figure, his habits, reputation, clothes, musical instru- 
ments, rewards, legal status, pleasures, evil and good habits, yet it 
is the public aspects of his existence in which the author seeks 
his real significance. From his function as a purveyor of diver- 
sion to all classes derive the special qualities of the minstrel’s art 
and his importance to literary history. 

As in some of his previous books, Sr. Menéndez Pidal reveals — 
here not only the brain of a great scholar, but the soul of an artist. 
More than fifty half-tones, reproduced from carefully chosen illu- 
minations of early manuscripts, depict the minstrel in his varied 
functions, and show us his musical instruments as they actually 
were. This is a valuable feature which other treatises have 
neglected. 

The work is divided into four parts. Part I, Los Juglares en 
general, defines the term: the juglar was not always a merry beg- 
gar, as Menéndez Pelayo thought; he was not even poor, some- 
times. His office united money-taking with public amusement: 
“ juglares eran todos los que se ganaban la vida actuando ante un 
piblico” (p. 3). From this definition the author traces the Latin, 
Germanic, and Arabic predecessors of the juglar. This name is 
first met in 1116; trobader appears in Castile in 1197. The latter, 
as is well known, heid a higher social rank than the former, who 
was at first merely the professional performer of the troubadour’s 
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compositions. But the various categories of juglares, here care- 
fully defined (segrer, ministril, zaharrén, remedador, cazurro, and 
the women juglaresa, soldadera, cantadera), included some genuine 
creative poets, some wretched buffoons, and some mere players of 
instruments. Unlike Faral, Sr. Pidal finds evidence of speciali- 
zation into distinct sub-trades; no one minstrel could unite all the 
talents which the troubadours ascribed to the ideal juglar. More- 
over, so far as the Spanish documents testify, the narrative min- 
strels (juglares de gesta) did not exercise themselves in lyric 
poetry. There follows a detailed and welcome description of the 
musical instruments of the day, vihuela, cedra, citola, trompa, 
atambor, laud, rabel, and others. Here the pictures equal the text 
in value. 

The extended travels of many minstrels, the fixed and honorable 
posts of others, their use as vehicles of propaganda for kings or 
cities, like a modern publicity agent,’ their extreme popularity as 
entertainers, which led to edicts in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries limiting the amount they could be paid; the presents 
they received in money or in goods; their duties at castle feasts 
and church solemnities; in all these subjects well-documented 
testimony shows that the juglar united in himself the functions 
of the movie, radio, novel, and newspaper of our time. The ras- 
calities and vice of many brought against them laws sporadically 
harsh, perhaps never enforced. Much space is devoted to the 
wandering juglar. Castilian and Galician roamed the Peninsula, 
and the Provengal troubadour was a welcome visitor at the courts 
of Castile and Aragon. There are records, too, of visits from 
German, Italian, Northern French, and Mussulman minstrels; the 
last were even employed as musicians in Catholic festivals. 

Part II is entitled Noticia general de los Juglares en Espana, 
especialmente de los Cantores de Lirica cortesana. There is reason 
to believe that juglares existed long before their first mention in 
1116. At the court of Alfonso VII (1126-1157) both the Gali- 
cian and Provengal schools were represented, and from then to the 


1The propagandist conception of the medieval poet has been receiving 
especial attention of late. Cf. P. M. Boissonnade, Du nouveau sur la Chan- 
son de Roland, Paris, 1923; and C. Vifias Mey, Sobre el origen e influencia 
de los cantares de gesta, in Revista de archivos, 1922, 1924, and more to 
follow. 
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fifteenth century it is possible to trace the steps of famous players 
and singers at the courts of every Christian kingdom in the Penin- 
sula. Provengal art appealed only to cultured initiates; the artistic 
pleasures of the vulgar were purveyed by lowlier singers of native 
origin. The Galician lyrics are in every way closer to the people 
than the Languedocian; among other details of feeling and lan- 
guage, there is the purely formal one of irregular lines, set against 
the carefully counted ones of the latter. 

One trait of the lyric juglares is repeatedly noted: their lives 
were more interesting than their poems, and they left behind them 
names and distinct personalities. Strikingly opposite is the case 
with the narrative juglares. In the rare cases where their crea- 
tions are preserved, as well as in the many where we know them 
only at second hand, their names have been lost almost without 
exception, and their lives always. 

The court lyric in the Castilian tongue is carried by Sr. Me- 
néndez Pidal back to the time of Alfonso X. As it gradually came 
into prominence and the Galician mode declined, the minstrel 
passed into the background. In the days of Juan Ruiz he still 
flourished mightily:* then his satirical side outgrew the lyrical, 
the very name juglar fell into disuse, we find at court that trovador 
meant any poet, and ministril any musician. But the juglar sur- 
vived among the people. 

A special section is devoted to the juglar cazurro, whose means 
of diversion were of the most facile sort. Yet the author takes 
pleasure in pointing out that the repertory of a certain fifteenth- 
century cazurro, a medley of whose quips and, quotations has been 
by chance preserved, is saturated with “ espiritu satirico-moraliza- 
dor, mostrandose [el autor] fuertemente poseido de esa austeridad 
que tanto domina en la literatura espafiola, aun en la mas pica- 
resca ” (p. 307). 

The third part (Los Juglares de Poesia Narrativa) involves a 
condensed sketch of the history of epic poetry in Spain. The re- 
viewer does not fully accept the identifications which Sr. Pidal 
makes in this work and elsewhere, of legendary heroic material 
with poetic heroic material. The early Latin chronicles include 


* The pages on Hitat (264-275; 298-300) are among the most valuable 
in this book. They offer a new interpretation of the Libro de buen amor 
as a poem both juglaresque and goliardesque. 
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fanciful stories of certain prominent figures, but tradition possesses 
other vehicles than epics in the vulgar tongue. Too often a “sin 
duda” conceals a breach in the evidence. This question will be 
discussed elsewhere soon by the reviewer. At present he will limit 
himself to noting main items in this most important section, which 
is, the author tells us, soon to be amplified to an extensive literary 
history. 

Sr. Pidal emphasizes the obvious contrast between the anonym- 
ity of the epics and the firmly outlined personality of most tyric 
juglares. He believes that the two professions were kept distinct. 
But in fact so little is known of the juglares de gesta that we can- 
not even be sure whether or not the same minstrels who recited or 
sang the epics were the authors of them. 

The development of the epic, then, not of the inscrutable narra- 
tive minstrel, is chiefly to be traced. The Chronicles known as 
the Pseudo-Isidore (1025?) and the Najerense (1160?, Cirot’s 
Chronique léonaise) are exhibited as the earliest repositories of 
epic matter. Here the author emphasizes an opinion he has ex- 
pressed before, but which is not yet widely known: that the earliest 
epic poems were relatively short, say of some 500 lines.* But he 
strenuously resists (and rightly, in the reviewer’s opinion) the 
facile assumption that these postulated narrative poems were re- 
lated in style, length, or origin to the romances of the fifteenth 
century (pp. 324, 325). In fact, Sr. Pidal enumerates (pp. 371- 
373) five types of heroic poem preserved in the Primera Crénica 
General, tho some of the distinctions are rather subtle. 

The different heroic themes are outlined, their changes traced 
through successive generations of minstrels: after about 1200 no 
new epic themes were sung, and poets confined themselves to re- 
working old ones.* The irregular meter of the epics is once more 


* He goes beyond the Spanish field, and asserts (pp. 325, 454) that such 
short poems, tho lost, must have existed in France before the long French 
epics which we possess could have been formed. 

“So the text, p. 374: “desde la segunda mitad del siglo XII, los juglares 
no hallan ya en la vida actual incitantes para la creaci6én poética, y... 
se aplican sélo a rehacer los poemas anteriores.” I believe, however, that 
“siglo XII” is a misprint for “siglo XIII.” The latest subjects are of 
the twelfth century, but I take it that the author is alluding rather to 
original creative activities of the minstrels, and wishes to place them in 
the thirteenth. 


. 
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affirmed: but why call it an “ imperfect technique ” (p. 343) when 
it was merely a different technique? English and German verse 
does not count syllables, but that does not make its system imper- 
fect. 

The use of poetic sources is treated here at length and with the 
latest information ; nowhere else can this material be found brought 
together. In like manner, says Sr. Pidal, the fifteenth-century 
romances were utilized as source-material by contemporary Cré- 
nicas (de Juan II, etc.), with the important distinction that the 
latter reveal the fragmentary, episodical character of these sources, 
whereas the “largos relatos épicos” consulted by the thirteenth- 
century chroniclers display “unidad de pensamiento poético.” 
And so the juglar narrativo disappears into the wretched blind 
beggar of our day. The first writer to mention the creations of 
the juglar was the Archbishop Rodrigo (“histrionum fabulis,” 
1243). In the sixteenth century Argote de Molina and others 
constantly cite romances, but never allude to any, even a nameless, 
author. For them the ballads were pure disembodied tradition.® 

Part IV (Invencién y Tradicién juglarescas) sums up the theory 
of the field surveyed; and contains so many new and suggestive 
ideas that one can hardly do more here than advise the reading of 
it, for a summarization is scarcely possible. But the burden of 
the entire work is that popular and traditional art derives its 
peculiar and enduring charm from its quality as public diwersion. 
Being destined for the people, for a crowd, it could stress only the 
broadest, humanest art, and must lay aside all esoteric refinement 
and its accompanying personality (in the literal sense). Hence 
the national, impersonal character of the epic. Hence the con- 
stant renewal of youth in the juglaresque forms, as they under- 
went continual changes at the hands of one poet after another. 
And this perpetual renovation, this traditional creation, took place 
not only in oral tradition, as in ballads, but also in written tradi- 
tion, as in the longer narrative poems. “Toda obra que se repro- 
duce en variantes o en refundiciones es obra en que colaboran 
varios autores, es un producto colectivo; y una obra reelaborada 


5 The romance of the Cancionero de Stiga, “ Retrayda estaba la Reina,” 
is still spoken of by Sr. Pidal as by the poet Carvajal (p. 419), altho it 
has been shown that no good reason is evident for attributing it to him 
_(Romanic Review, vi, 75-77). 
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tradicionalmente por varios autores, sea oralmente, sea por escrito, 
reviste caracteres esenciales de anonimia y popularidad ” (p. 450). 

If there are certain links in the logic that may appear too finely 
drawn, and some assertions that seem aprioristic,® the whole forms 
a body of powerful argument and deduction, which provoke thought 
and compel admiration. 

The nine Appendices contain documents cited in the text. The 
most important, perhaps, is No. III, the “ Fragmentos del pro- 
grama de un juglar cazurro.” Menéndez Pidal himself first called 
attention to these chance jottings, in 1898, and Ducamin utilized 
the ms. for his edition of the Libro de buen amor, but they appear 
entire now for the first time. 

The foregoing rough résumé conveys no notion of the richness 
of detail, the wealth of fresh points of view, which illuminate this 
work. Some of the obiter dicta flash out side-lights quite as arrest- 
ing as any of the formal arguments.. The following merit quota- 
tion by reason of their far-reaching implications. 


. .. gracias a reposadas conversaciones de paseo con J. Ribera, [me he] 
penetrado al fin de la intima conviccién de éste acerca de la gran influencia 
del arte musulmin sobre el cristiano (pp. 137-138). 

Reiteradas veces he intentado pensar dentro de la corriente actual que 
propende a modernizar la fecha de los poemas épicos, pero siempre he 
tropezado con tales dificultades que me he convencido de que tal corriente 
es, en multitud de casos, una moda que no me interesa seguir (p. 322, n. 2). 


In a like casual manner, the author drops allusions to his projected 
future studies, and one learns that he has planned the following: 
a chrestomathy of early Castilian lyrics (185, n. 2); a history of 
the Spanish epic (313), which may include, presumably, studies 
of the epics of Fernando el Magno and the Infantes de Lara as 
they appear through the medium of the Crénica de 1344 (385, 
n. 2; 405, n. 1), and the more detailed investigation of the tradi- 
tional character of the long epic poems (444, 450, n. 1); a Vida 
del Cid (394, n. 2) ; an examination of the date of the Juego tro- 
bado in the Cancionero general (422, n. 2). Add the long-an- 


* As, that a work especially well written would necessarily be left un- 
changed by later minstrels (p. 448-449); or that literature intended for a 
loosely knit public would tend to acquire universal interest—when it is 
admitted that much work destined for the people is beneath consideration 
as literature at all (438-441). 
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nounced Romancero, and one must conclude that this marvelous 
scholar sees a score of tasks calling to be done, and no one but 
himself willing and equipped to do them. 

Unexpectedly, the routine features of the book are the most 
disappointing. The {ndice alfabético is far from complete. There 
is no general Bibliography, and that provided in the foot-notes, 
usually most detailed, sometimes fails the inexperienced reader 
when he most needs it. Thus, he will look in vain to learn where 
the often-mentioned Pseudo-Isidorian Chronicle may be read, or ° 
the Najerense, or Giraut Riquier’s Suplicaté, or King Alfonso’s 
Declaratwé. Additional cross-references are sadly needed in 
places.* The author has reached the stage where certain material 
has become so much a part of his daily life that he can hardly 
realize the needs of the less-informed. It is a weakness not rare 
in those whose passion for research is stronger than their gift for 
popularization. 

S. Griswotp Mor ey. 

Unwersity of California. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
New CyHavucer Items 


In the Life Records of Chaucer (1900, p. 319) there is printed a 
document dated April 6, 1396, with the following heading: “ Deed 
by Gregory Ballard, appointing Chaucer and others, as his attorneys, 
to take seisin for him of certain lands in Kent, of which he had 
been enfeoffed by the Archbishop of York” (from Cal. Close Rolls, 
19 RII., m. 8d.). 

Three other related documents containing Chaucer’s name in the 
recently printed Calendar of Close Rolls (1392-96) have seemingly 
been overlooked. Not only do these entries shed new light on the 
item of the Life Records, but they make possible certain inferences. 


The first record is: “ Thomas de Arundell archbishop of York 
and papal legate to William archbishop of Canterbury, Robert 


* Thus, on p.9 the statement is made that the name juglar first appears 
in Spain in 1116, but the documentation for this fact can be found only 
after some search, on p. 328, n. 1. 

One misses an exact description of the script and of the probable date 
of the important fragments of cazwrro verses (Appendix III), none is 
provided either here or in any of the works refered to. 
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bishop of London, John bishop of Salisbury, John lord Lovell, 
Thomas Percy, Richard Abberbury, Robert Cherleton, Philip de 
Vache knights, John Scarle, William atte Wode, Simon Dudyngton 
clerks, Robert Stokley, William Gascoigne and John Woderoue, 
their heirs and assigns. Charter with warranty of the manor called 
Spiteleombe, two water mills and all other lands, rents, services, 
waters, fisheries, wards, reliefs, etc. in Combe called Westcombe 
and Spitelcombe, and in Estgrenewyche, Cherleton, Wrytelmersshe 
and Depford co. Kent, which the grantor had by feoffment of Wil- 
liam Staundoun and Agnes his wife by charter and fine levied in 
the king’s court, also 4 acres 3 roods 13 perches of land with ditches 
etc. adjacent in Hornemersshe in the parish of Estgrenewyche 
which he had by feoffment of John Longe, John Cooke and Alice 
his wife. Witnesses: Geoffrey Chaucer, Hugh de Midelton, Rich- 
ard Rowe, John Fox, Thomas Baker, William Couper, John Longe, 
William Symond of Grenewyche, John Cheseman of Depford. 
Dated Combe, 21 February 18 Richard II (1395). 

Memorandum of acknowledgment at the New Temple Church 
London 24 February before Peter de Barton clerk, by virtue of a 
dedimus potestatem which is on the file for this year. (Cal. Close 
Rolls, 1392-96, pp. 402 f.).” | 
_ The next: “ Thomas de Arundell archbishop of York and papal 
legate to Henry de Wynchestre chaplain and John Norwych. 
Letter of attorney, appointing them to receive seisin of the whole 
manor called ‘ Spiteleombe’” etc. (Witnesses as above). (Dated 
5 March 1395, 19 Richard II (1396). 

Memorandum of acknowledgment, 1 May. (C€al. Close Rolls, 
1392-96, pp. 502 f.).” 

The third is that given in the Life Records (p. 319). 

And the fourth: “ Thomas de Arundell archbishop of York and 
papal legate to Gregory Ballard, his heirs and assigns. Charter 
of the whole manor of Spiteleombe, etc. (Witnesses as above in 
the first and second). Dated Combe, 6 April 1396, 19 Richard II. 

Memorandum of acknowledgment, 1 May.” (Jbid., p. 508). 


These records make possible some conclusions: (a) The entry 
in the Life Records obviously takes on a new meaning; (b) It is 
clear that Chaucer was looked upon as a man of consequence, 
otherwise his name would not head the list of witnesses; (c) 
Among those associated with him was one of considerable interest, 
Sir Philip Vache, an intimate friend of the poet; (d) To all ap- 
pearances Chaucer’s relations with the church were not unfriendly ; 
(e) With his king the poet’s relations were also obviously close: 
when Ballard was appointed by the Archbishop of York to succeed 
Wynchestre as attorney on April 6, 1396—which is made clear 
elsewhere (cf. Cal. Close Rolls, 1392-96, p. 497)—-Chaucer was, on 
that very day, given the power of attorney by Ballard. The poet’s 


| 
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standing is seen in the fact that Ballard was Richard’s esquire and 
butler (cf. Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1388-92, p. 459) ; (£) Further evidence 
is offered that Chaucer was at this time living at Greenwich. It 
does not seem possible that a transaction involving the transfer of 
a manor* and lands in and near Greenwich should have taken 
place in which one of the chief persons concerned was an outsider. 
At least three of the other witnesses can be identified as residents 
of that vicinity.? This fact, then, together with other well known 
evidence, all but proves Chaucer’s connection with Greenwich. 


Ernest 
Goucher College. 


NOTES ON THE OCCURRENCE OF THE SONNET AND BLANK VERSE 


Certainly not the least important of the contributions made by 
Professor Raymond D. Havens in his Influence of Milton on 
English Poetry is the information concerning the occurrence of 
the sonnet and of blank verse. Of the sonnet, Mr. Havens writes 
(p. 488, f.n.) “I have come upon only five or six writers between 
1660 and 1700.” In view of this statement, a sonnet which ap- 
peared in July, 1692, in the monthly journal entitled The State 
of Europe, seems worth reprinting, as it has escaped notice until 
now. The journalist wrote this introduction: 

“There was a Sonnet made at the time when K. James lay at 
Cherburgh, and that they were making so many Prayers for him 
at Rome, which I though very proper to insert in this place. 


Sur Armament de Mer de Cherbourgh. 
Sonnet.” 


The French original is given, and the English version is thus 
announced: “In English thus.” 


What means this Coyle upon the Gallick Shore, 
While the o’erburthen’d Sea the weight bewails 
Of fierce Bellona’s pond’rous Arsenals? 
‘Where will the gloomy Cloud this Deluge pour? 
*Tis to enforce a Passage o’er the Sea, 
The English to subdue by new Exploits; 
Great Lewis for a Royal Exile fights, 
And Albion, drench’d in Bloud, must France obey. 


1See index to Cal. Close Rolls (1392-96) under Greenwich for exact 
location of the property. ; 

2 John Fox was of East G. In April, 1396, he was asked to make in- 
quiries concerning the dikes and ditches along the Thames (cf. Chaucer 
in 1390) (ibid., p. 504). Midelton (ibid., p. 411) and Symond (#bid., 
p. 403) were from Greenwich. 
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Who can withstand our Power, cries Haughty Pride, 
The Dutch Nassaw! or his Rebellious Train! 

No— we have Strength and Prudence on our Side. 
But Heav’n, while vaunting Mortals stood amaz’d, 
Spoke to the Winds, and they in France retain 
Those Arms against Heav’ns sacred Altars rais’d.* 


Other minor periodicals contain stray blank verse poems which 
Mr. Havens has not noted. Before 1725 the following poems had 
appeared : 


1701. “An Elegy on Mrs. H.” In Dunton’s Post-Angel, Febru- 
ary, 1701, and extending over three pages, with this pre- 
fatory note: 


“ Sir, I thought not only Pastoral, but vulgar Heroick, 
too mean for your Wife, who I ever accounted one of the 
best of her Sex, and therefore have composed her Elegy 
in Milton’s Verse, in a Dialogue of Angels; which is all 
from 

Your Hearty Friend and Servant, 
M. 8.” 


. “Of the inconveniency, and in contempt of Rhime.” 
The Monthly Miscellany, or memoirs for the curious, 
May, 1707, pp. 151-3. This is in blank verse, except for 

the last twelve lines, which are in praise of Milton! 


. “Horat. Lib. 3. Od. 16.” Translated into Blank Verse by 
Thirsis. 72 lines. 
In Delights for the Ingenious, or a monthly enter- 
tainment for the curious of both sexes, no. for Oct., Nov., 
Dec. 1711. 


1724. “An Essay on Death.” 33 lines. In The Observator, no. 7%, 
Jan. 18, 1724. 


1724. “An Essay in Miltonick Verse.” 44 lines. In the Protes- 
tant Advocate, Dec. 21, 1724. 


R. P. McCutcHEon. 


Tulane University. 


WIELAND’s LETTER TO KIEIST. 


In Wieland’s well-known letter to Kleist occurs a sentence 
which, so far as I have observed, is regularly quoted by writers on 
Kleist in the following form: “Sie miissen Ihren Guiskard vol- 
lenden, und wenn der ganze Kaukasus und Alles [or alles] auf 


1 The State of Europe, July, 1692, pp. 238-9. 
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Sie driickte.” Thus most recently Maria Prigge-Kruhoeffer, in her 
essay in the Jahrbuch der Kleist-Gesellschaft 1923 und 1924, p. 50. 

It seems to me probable, however, that what Wieland actually 
wrote was “und wenn der ganze Kaukasus und Atlas auf Sie 
driickte.” To add to the Caucasian peaks the African “ pillars 
of heaven” would be climactic, like piling Pelion on Ossa. On 
the other hand, it would be anticlimactic and weak, not to say 
puerile, to write “the whole Caucasus and everything.” The entire 
context, which is quoted in full by Eduard von Biilow,t demands 
a forceful and concrete expression. 

In his edition of Kleist’s letters, Minde-Pouet? reprints part 
of Wieland’s letter; like Biilow, he reads “ Alles,” and, like 
Biilow, he cites as authority the version of this letter which was 
published in Orpheus, a Niirnberg periodical, in 1824.3 Both 
Biilow and Minde-Pouet appear to have had direct knowledge of 
Orpheus. It is hardly to be assumed that they both misread the 
printed version. It would seem, therefore, that the misreading, 
as I believe it may be called, is over a century old. 


Harvard University. Water 


Tue Don Carlos THEME 


To the excellent bibliography of works dealing with the Don 
Carlos theme prefixed by Dr. F. W. C. Lieder to his edition of 
Schiller’s Don Carlos 1 should be added the following: (1) Karel, 
Erf-prins van Spanje; Treurspel. Te Amsteldam, 1753. (Preface 
bears date 1679; licensed 1728, 1743, 1752.) Play by Govard 
Bidloo (1649-1713). (2) Elizabeth de France. Paris, 1838. 
Play by Doigny du Ponceau (1750?-1838). (3) Les fils de 
Charles-Quint. Paris, 1864. Play by Victor Séjour (1816-1874). 


George Washington University. HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE. 


1 Heinrich von Kleists Leben und Briefe, Berlin (Besser), 1848, p. 37. 
Hermann Behme, Heinrich von Kleist und C. M. Wieland, Heidelberg 
(Winter), 1914, p. 10, quotes from Biilow. 

* Kleist’s Werke, Leipzig & Wien (Bibliog. Inst.), 1905 ff., vol. v, 470f. 

* The letter there published, dated April 10, 1804, embodies a restora- 
tion, based on a “Concept,” of the letter of nine months earlier. 

1New York: 1912, pp. xlix-lxxiv (Expanded from his article in The 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, vol. Ix, no. 4). 
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VERLAINIAN VERSE IN FAVART 


The eighteenth century, it seems, would not be the most likely 
place to look for a precursor of that musical and impressionistic 
type of verse which is usually styled “ Verlainian.” Barre in Le 
Symbolisme (Ch. 11) has pointed out certain poets of the seven- 
teenth century, the musical spontaneity of whose verse approxi- 
mates that of Verlaine. Verlainian verse even more unmistakable 
than that to which Barre refers is to be found in the works of 
Favart (1710-1792) ,* whose preoccupation with the music of verse 
is not surprising since he himself was a musician. Some of his 
poetry is simply versified music, although it is not like Verlaine’s, 
so profoundly suggestive of emotion. I cite here a characteristic 
example from Favart of that mellifluous and lulling verse of which 
Verlaine is the undisputed master. 


Cet étang Un soupir, 

Qui s’étend Un désir, 

Dans la plaine, ' O ma fille! 

Répéte au sein des eaux Peut ainsi troubler un coeur 

Ces verdoyans ormeaux Oi: se peint la candeur 

Oa le pampre s’enchaine. Oad‘la sagesse brille. 

Un jour pur, Le repos 

. Un azur Sur ces eaux 

Sans nuages, Peut renaitre; 

Vivement s’y réfléchit! Mais il se perd sans retour 

Le tableau s’enrichit Dans un coeur dont l’amour 

D’images. Est maitre. 

Mais tandis que l’on admire, (La Rosiére de Salencie ; 

Cette onde od le ciel se mire p. 8, ed. of 1770.) 
Un zéphir 
Vient ternir 
La surface 
De la glace. 

D’un souffle il confond les traits 
Détruit tous les effets; 
L’éclat de tant d’objets. 


It will be noted that the third stanza rather breaks down; its 
burden is too heavy for the tenuous structure of the verse. But 
the rest of the poem, particularly the opening stanza—evocative of 
a Corot painting—strikes the true Verlainian note. One is re- 
minded of Verlaine’s Chanson d’Automne of which the succession 
of masculine and feminine rhymes is identical with the rhyme 
scheme of Favart’s poem. 


10On Favart see Font, Essai sur Favart et les origines de la comédie 
mélée de chant, Toulouse, 1894. 
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Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 
De l’automne 

Blessent mon coeur 

D’une langueur 
Monotone, ete. 


Lzo Roserts. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


BRIEF MENTION 


Eine Lautverschiebungstheorie, von N. Otto Heinertz. Lunds 
Universitets Arsskrift. N. F. Avd. 1. Bd 20. Nr. 7%. Lund and 
Leipzig, 1925. The author takes as his motto this quotation from 
Jespersen: “how much easier it is to advance hypotheses than to 
find truth.” And throughout he exhibits a becoming modesty 
which contrasts strongly with the cocksureness of so many theorists. 
Thus, on p. 3 he tells us, “ Theorien [der lautverschiebung] hat 
es also genug gegeben, vor allem in dem letzten vierteljahrhundert, 
in den allermeisten fallen hat aber jede theorie nur einen an- 
hanger gehabt—den urheber. Vielleicht wird mich mit meiner 
neuen erklarung dasselbe schicksal treffen. Nun, ich werde mich 
gelassen darein finden—ich habe viele schicksalsbriider.” No re- 
viewer can deal harshly with one who writes in such a spirit. And 
this all the more since the author has done a thorough job and 
has worked up a plausible case (as one would expect of a Swedish 
scholar). 

The monograph (only 84 pages long) begins with a ‘survey -of 
previous explanations of the Germanic and the High German sound- 
shifts. Here I miss the important treatise of E. Prokosch, Die 
indogermanische Media Aspirata (published in Modern Philology, 
XV 621 ff., XVI 99 ff., 325 ff., 543 ff.; see especially XVI 547) ; 
Mr. Heinertz does not seem to be acquainted with this monograph, 
though he mentions Mr. Prokosch’s earlier paper on Die deutsche 
Lautverschiebung und die Vélkerwanderung (published in the 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology XVI 1ff.). He classi- 
fies the explanations of his predecessors into three groups: the 
psychological, physiological and ethnographical theories. Grimm 
affords an amusing example of group one; he connects the sound- 
shift “mit dem gewaltigen, das mittelalter erdffnenden vorschritt 
und freiheitsdrang der Deutschen.” ‘The most familiar physio- 
logica’ explanation, of course, is that which accounts for the sound- 
shift as the result of an increase in expiratory energy. Mr. 
Heinertz himself belongs to the third group; he explains the 
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sound-shift as a result of racial mixture, the non-Germanic race 
that did the work being the Celts. He is to be distinguished from 
his predecessors in two respects at least: first, he separates the 
Germanic and the High German sound-shifts with the utmost 
stringency and confines himself to the latter; secondly, he works 
out the Celtic hypothesis (which is by no- means original with 
him) in such detail that he makes it peculiarly his. As I have 
said, he makes out a good case, but his fundamental assumption, 
viz., that the Germanic and the High German sound-shifts are 
wesensverschieden, is too hard for me, at least, to swallow, in view 
; the great similarities that exist (alongside differences) between 
em. K. M. 


Boswell’s Note Book 1776-1777 (Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1925, $1.20). One of the treasures of Mr. R. 
B. Adam’s great Johnson collection at Buffalo is a small notebook 
on some eighteen pages of which Boswell recorded jottings of 
Johnson’s conversation. These are now made available, in a new 
volume of the excellent Ozford Miscellany, with the correspond- 
ing passages of the Life printed on opposite pages. The two 
accounts should be compared by every student of Boswell or 
of the art of biography. The care with which the original notes 
were later verified, amplified, or corrected is no less noteworthy 
tian the skill with which earlier and later memoranda were inter- 
woven with other material and transferred to different parts of 
the finished work. Any one who still thinks that Boswell’s success 
was due mainly to persistence and a good memory and that he 
gave Johnson’s exact words should study this book, observing how 
the conversation on pages 22 and 23 reappears in the Life as a 
single speech and comparing the two accounts of Bentley’s verses 
(p. 24) as well as the two following passages: 

He had put Lord Gower into his Dictionary under the word 
Renegade (alluding to his having deserted the old Jacobite interest 
I doubt not) He had mentioned sometimes they say a Gower 
(Note Book, p. 1). 

“You know, Sir, Lord Gower forsook the old Jacobite interest. 
When I came to the word Renegado, after telling that it meant 
‘one who deserts to the enemy, a revolter, I added, Sometimes 
we saya GOWER” (Life, ed. Hill, i. 296). 

R. D. H. 


The Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the Laughable, by Mary A. 
Grant (University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Litera- 
ture, No. 21). According to the ancient notion rhetoric was the sub- 
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ject which dealt with persuasion. Involved in this general concep- 
tion would be many methods by which persuasion could be attained. 
One of the most useful of these methods, one that is instinctively 
used by orators, is the employment of the laughable in arguments. 
The opponent’s case tumbles when the audience can be persuaded 
to laugh at it. “ Cervantes laughed Spain’s chivalry away.” Very 
early in the development of rhetoric writers began to notice this 
phenomenon and to comment upon it. Gradually they formed 
theories and a pedagogy of application. 

Miss Grant has carefully examined these theories as found in the 
writings of the Pre-Socratic philosophers, the Sophists and Plato, 
Aristotle, and later rhetoricians. She has subjected the works of 
Cicero and Quintilian to a close analysis in order to determine 
what views their authors might have had concerning laughter in 
the court-room and the political arena. As a result of her study 
she is convinced that the ancients “ clearly differentiated the types 
of laughter, studied the motives behind each, and recognized cer- 
tain ethical principles in their formulation of the liberal and 
illiberal jests.” 

In her treatment of laughter Miss Grant does not confine herself 
to its use by the orator; for she turns to the poets, the dramatists, 
and the satirists in search of additional evidence of the apprecia- 
tion of humor by the ancients. At this point persuasion is aban- 
doned in favor of some larger definition of rhetoric. In the end 
human beings are found to be influenced and affected by queer 
situations, by humorous turns, by comic motions, by ridicule, by 
irony and by other means which arouse laughter. Back of all she 
thinks is a propriety which favors the use of good-natured humor. 

Having presented admirably the theories of the ancients con- 
cerning laughter Miss Grant might render a further service to 
future orators by showing in detail the effects of laughter, how 
causes have been won and lost, how old ideas have been uprooted, 
indeed how justice and progress and goodwill have been served by 


“Laughter holding both his sides.” 


Main Currents of Modern French Drama, by Hugh Allison 
Smith (New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1925. xv -+ 320 pp.) This 
book is chiefly concerned with the French drama since 1827. Only 
the leading authors are discussed and the order of treatment is 
determined by “currents” rather than by chronology, a fact that 
explains why Rostand is criticized before Scribe. It will be useful 
to advanced undergraduates and to the general public, for it does 
not attempt too much, it contains a great deal of information, and 
its estimates are, as a rule, sound enough. A table of the authors 
treated, a list of their plays, with dates, and of suggested readings, 
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and an index add to the value of the volume. But if one looks for 
more than this, he will be disappointed, for the scholarship of re- 
cent years is insufficiently utilized and when the author departs 
from commonly accepted opinion, he is not convincing. Thus, for 
instance, he neglects melodrama as it was neglected in the text books 
of twenty years ago. The slight reference to it on p. 36 is insufficient 
and to call La Tour de Nesle the “father of all melodrama” (p. 
39) is misleading. Similarly he pays no attention to the comedy 
of manners before Dumas fils and mentions neither Allard’s 
Comédie de meurs en France, nor Gaillard’s Emile Augier et la 
comédie sociale, either of which would have helped him over this 
difficulty. On the other hand, his argument for the priority of 
Dumas fils over Augier in the question of realistic social drama is 
easily answered, for Gabrielle, despite its form, is quite as realistic, 
if not more so, than the romantic Dame aux Camélias and, if we 
pass beyond these two plays, Poirier appeared before the Demi 
Monde. 

Becque he finds “ discouraging to the maintenance of respecta- 
bility ” (p. 199) and he declares that the “value” of les Cor- 
beaux “may be questioned.” He regards this play as so excellent 
an example of the slice of life that he fails to point out the sur- 
vivals in it of an earlier technique and to show the departures from 
naturalistic formulae which help to make it, in my opinion, one of 
the three or four greatest French plays of the century. Despite his 
obvious admiration for Brieux, he denies him “ the ability to en- 
tertain by wit or amuse with the comic” (p. 219), thus overlook- 
ing a side of him that is exemplified notably in les \Hannetons, 
a play mentioned only in the bibliography. Curel suffers still 
more. Les Fossiles is dismissed with scant notice. As the differ- 
ence between the various versions of the Repas du lion is not 
pointed out, the reader will not understand why the “ autocrat” 
of the analysis has been compared to Hamlet (p. 232). La nou- 
velle Idole is hardly “the most comprehensible” of his plays, for 
it has been often understood to be a discussion as to whether or not 
a physician has the right to sacrifice a patient to science. La 
Comédie du génie is nowhere mentioned. Hervieu is described 
as lacking in sympathy (p. 257%) and the fundamental ideas of 
le Réveil and of Théroigne de Méricourt are not given. Claudel 
is not mentioned at all, though not a little space is given to Don- 
nay, Bataille, and Bernstein, authors better known than he in 
1905, but who are at present of far less significance.’ 

H. ©. L. 


1P. 24, Amy Robsart is forgotten; p. 72, the evolution is interesting, 
but had already taken place by the time Polyeucte and Horace had ap- 

ared; p. 106, lines 7-9 make no sense; p. 264, Servir is not a melodrama. 
* the account of Hugo’s life (p. 23) nothing is said about the years in 
which he wrote his plays! 
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